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Countin UP 
tor 1946 


It would take a lot of fingers (and toes) to count up 
how much the Bell Syste™ accomplished in 1946 — 
hole history: 


the busiest ye4F in our W 
hones added 


3,300,000 telep 
alls a day handled 


25,000,000 more C 
00 new equipment made and installed 


$700,000,0 
to expand and improve your service 
160,000 net increase in employees — total now 

640,000 

$400,000,000 increase in payroll 

120,000 wat veterans reinstated and employed 

since V-J Day 
The story of the year Was one of determined progress: 
despite shortages and many post-war problems. An 
most calls went through fast. 

Bell System aims to g° forward to still 


more people- 
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reminded of his famous saying that a 
man’s legs should be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground. We have 
often been asked how long reports to the 
president of a company should be. Not 
being as witty as Old Abe, we have no 
quick answer. But we do have an im- 
portant article by the controller of a 
well-known company telling how to make 
reports to the president both brief and at 
the same time helpful—a real tool for 
top management. 


best-managed companies in this country. 
We want to urge every reader to send 
us at least one nomination representing 
his idea as to the best-managed company 
in his city, state, area, or industry. This 
series on the role of management in busi- 
ness prosperity will continue all through 
the year, and we predict it will be one of 
the most helpful and popular series of 
articles ever published in this, your 
favorite (we hope), business magazine and 
“compendium of useful information.” 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 
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(Courtesy Investors Syndicate) 


LETTERS... GU IMEIT 





The Returned Veteran 


To the Editor: 

The article in American Bustness by 
J. N. Griffith on the personality charac- 
teristics of returned veterans obtained 
through aptitude testing was of great 
interest to me, since I was very closely 
associated with this work, being retained 
by the company as a consultant in this 
field. This tendency was first observed 
about a year ago, shortly after the end 
of the war. 

This demonstrates one of the by-prod- 
ucts of a well-developed and consistently 
applied aptitude testing program, since 
these observations could not have been 
so clearly defined by other means. There 
are other observations in this regard. 

Of course the change in the social in- 
dependence factor of returned veterans is 
not the only observable effect of Army ex- 
perience; in a small percentage of cases, 
this factor actually increased in strength, 
which along with other findings would 
tend to show that some individuals do 
develop more personality strength under 
training in the Armed Services. 

In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that the low social independence 
factor and the resultant “helplessness” 
of the returned veteran in business situa- 
tions is not particularly unique, since 
most young men of comparable age are 
also quite low in this factor and require 
similar help whether they come to work 
from the Army or directly from school. 
Another fact which we observe is that 
this weakness is not permanent, but very 





often it will show increased strength and 
be restored to its former level after a 
few months of acclimation to civilian 
life, provided the individual is handled 
and supervised properly. 

Another point which is not made too 
clear is that the extremely high extrover- 
sion referred to very often accompanies 
the low social independence in_ these 
young men, and this excessive extrover- 
sion factor is very often just as much a 
liability until corrected. — Ricnarp S. 
Sotomon, consulting psychologist, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Sotomon: Thank you for your let- 
ter. We believe our readers will be in- 
terested in reading your viewpoints. 


Want to Reprint AB Stories 


To the Editor: 


We refer in this instance to the Decem- 
ber 1946 issue of American Business, 
which carried the story, beginning on 
page 26, “Houston’s Growing Pains Don’t 
Hurt” by Ruel McDaniel. 

This is an excellent story and we re- 
spectfully request your permission to 
reprint parts or all of the article in its 
entirety for distribution to our employees 
and to the customers that we serve in our 
trade area.— H. W. Lemmon, manager, 
glass department, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Houston, Texas. 


To the Editor: 
In your July 1946 issue of American 


Business you published an article, “Merit 
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mall H N| HUSiness 


Edward Hungerford’s 
fascinating book, Men of the Erie, 
tells a story about John J. Bernet’s 
rejuvenation of the famous old 
road’s motive power which is a 
good lesson to management every- 
where. When Bernet became presi- 
dent of the Erie he found the 
road’s old locomotives incredibly 
inefficient. They traveled 36,000,- 
000 miles a year. Each mile cost 
36 cents, as compared with a cost 
of 25 cents a mile on other roads 
with more modern motive power. 
Bernet scrapped 427 old locomo- 
tives, bought new ones, had the 
remaining older ones modernized 
with stokers, feed water heaters, 
and other appliances to bring up 
efficiency. The result was that Eric 
locomotives were soon consuming 
only 12 tons of coal daily instead 


of the 24 tons they had been burn-- 


ing. The saving totaled $11,000 
a day. Few other businesses might 
find such an opportunity for sav- 
ing, but in every office and every 
plant there are ancient machines 
which are needlessly 
when compared with more modern 


expensive 
machines now available. 


Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company has turned the tables on 
unions entering portal-to-portal 
pay suits. Rockwell is suing for 
$15,000,000 for breach of con- 
tracts by unions. Colonel W. F. 
Rockwell of the company says that 
it is time the courts had all the 
facts, since the executives of the 
A. F. of L., claiming to represent 
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employees, have instituted action 
containing fantastie demands 
against the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Division. He says the issue 
is basically what constitutes a 
work week. He says it has been 
recognized for some time that em 
plovees have not put in a full 8 
hour day or a full 40-hour week, 
and that if a suit is to be used to 
determine what constitutes a work 
week, the company will sue also, to 


get its story to the courts. 


Frisco Lines, the nickname for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail 
way company, goes back to its 
owners after 14 years in bank 
ruptey. Despite the receivership 
operation, Frisco has built up its 
property and improved its service 
while in receivership. Now that it 
is back on its feet, all business 
wishes its continued prosperity 
and greater usefulness to the nine 
Southern and Southwestern States 


it serves. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president, The Equitable Life As- 
surance Socicty, says there is no 
real danger of a depression in 
1947. “My very definite opinion is 
that a real depression at this time 
is not probable ; indeed I might say 
it is not possible,” declared Mr. 
Parkinson in a New Year state 
ment. Certainly, Mr. Parkinson is 
not noted as being unduly opti- 
mistic and has, at times, been 
highly critical of the way govern- 
ment has been running its affairs. 


Robert R. Nathan’s report 
in which he claimed it was possible 
to give labor substantial raises 
without price increases seems to 
have attracted much more atten 
tion than it deserves. Business has 
rushed into print denying that Mr. 
Nathan’s 


Perhaps it would have been better 


contention is correct. 
to ignore the gentleman’s fantastic 
claims and assertions, rather than 
dignify it with denials and argu- 
ment. We think it 
fallen of its own weight had it been 


would have 


ignored. 


Walter R. Barker, president, 
UARCO, Incorporated, well-known 
producer of business equipment 
and forms, says that orders con- 
tinue to come in faster than plant 
capacity to produce them. Orders 
have already been placed for 
greater facilities at the company’s 
plants in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Oakland. 


made for construction of a new 


Plans are also being 


plant at a site as yet unselected. 


Hotpoint Inc. is the new name 
for the old Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company. With the new 
name the subtitle, a General Elec- 
tric affiliate, will be used to call 
attention to the company’s rela- 
Electric. 


When George Hughes, founder of 


tionship with General 
this company, invented the electric 
little 


company to build a few ranges, it 


range and established his 


was named after Mr. Hughes. At 
that time he thought the then- 
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magic name of Edison would help 
him create a demand for electric 
ranges and heating devices. He 
obtained Mr. Edison’s permission 
to use his name on the company’s 
product, and later to name the 
company after the Wizard of 
Menlo Park, as Edison was called. 
Later the company merged with 
the Ontario, California, manufac- 
turer of Hotpoint electric appli- 
ances, and both the companies be- 
came a part of General Electric. 
The company is now engaged in a 
$17,000,000 plant expansion pro- 
gram in the Chicago area. Manu- 
facturing facilities will be tripled, 
according to R. W. Turnbull, 
president. 


Groucho Marx, when he was 
in vaudeville and used to get a big 
laugh by announcing he was 
scheduled to sing a song, “Ireland 
Must Be Heaven Because the 
Monon Don’t Go There,” would 
have to revise his gag today. The 
Monon is making history. Plans 
have been laid to make this road, 
which serves Chicago, Louisville, 
and Indianapolis, the first all- 
Diesel-clectric-powered railroad of 
its size in the world. John W. 
Barriger, the road’s president who 
took over management in the 
spring of 1946, announces pur- 
chases of enough Diesels to replace 
all the road’s present steam loco- 
motives. This will eliminate the 
necessity of maintaining coaling 
facilities, water supplies for steam 
locomotives, and much of the 
costly motive power maintenance 
facilities that have always added 
to operating costs. Unafraid to 
break other precedents, he has 
even announced that the road will 
number a freight car “Number 
One,” in place of the fantastically 
high-numbered cars that have al- 
ways been attached to railroad 
rolling stock in the past. We be- 
lieve there are one or two very 
small railroads which are already 
completely Dieselized, but the 
Monon, while not a large road, will 
be the first of any size to depend 
wholly on Diesels for its motivat- 
ing power. 
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John S. Coleman, the new 
president of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, says his com- 
pany begins 1947 with more than 
$70,000,000 in orders on the com- 
pany’s books. Practically all of 
booked 


since the war was over and since 


this business has been 


wartime restrictions were lifted 
from the office machine industry. 
Burroughs has set up a large sum 
for research and has in work some 
almost unbelievable improvements 
in accounting machines. Some of 
them may not be fully developed, 
tested, and ready for 5 years. 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
announces a consolidated net loss 
of $14,236,847.47 for the 10 
months ending October 31, 1946. 
The company produced 
12,000 automobiles up to the first 
week in January 1947, claims to 


about 


have orders for more than 753,352 
Kaiser Specials on its books, plus 
orders for 278,728 Frazer cars, 
making a total of 1,032,080. Pro- 
duction in November and December 
totaled 8,000 units. Completion 
of a 
January 1947 is expected to in- 
crease materially the company’s 
production this year. The com- 


second assembly line in 


pany’s statement as of October 31, 
1946, showed cash of $17,232,- 
258.42, inventories of $10,593,- 
441.84, against current liabilities 
of $7,910,765.54. 


Virgil Jordan said on October 
16, 1946, that the country was on 
the brink of depression. How far 
away are we when we are on the 
brink, Mr. Jordan? We believe we 
shall nominate Mr. Jordan, 
“Fraidy-Cat of 1946.” From where 
we sit it looks as if some of our 
gloomy forecasters are determined 
to create a depression, and are do- 
ing everything in their power to 
talk us out of prosperity. 


A Merchant in the neighbor- 
hood of the office where this is 
being written should be cited for 
strict honesty. He has recently 
posted a sign which reads, “The 
5-cent candy bars are now 6 





cents.” And no less a person than 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., board chair- 
man of General Motors, said in 
Boston on December 19, 1946, “A 
$1,000 prewar motor car has be- 
come a $1,500 postwar model.” 
All of which reminds us of the 
Negro pastor who announced, 
“Next Thursday afternoon we will 
have our annual strawberry festi- 
val and supper. On account of the 
high price of strawberries we will 
>” Industry 
must remember that if Americans 


serve ‘puhsimmons. 
get angry enough there are always 
“ec . 9 

puhsimmons” to replace whatever 


else it is that seems too high. 


Negro People have a wonder- 
ful way of putting things. The old 
song, “Everybody Talking ’Bout 
Heaven, Ain’t Gwine There,” re- 
minds us that everybody talking 
about free enterprise doesn’t be- 
lieve in it. We know of a town 
which got along with one bank for 
Everybody 
except the owners of the old bank 


many, many years. 
thought the town deserved a new 
one. A company was formed to 
establish a new bank, and applica- 
tion made to the powers that be for 
a charter. The owners of the old 
bank did everything in their power 
to prevent granting the charter, 
despite the fact that the bank 
examiner who made the survey said 
that not only was a new bank 
needed, but a large, new bank. 


George T. Christopher, 
president, Packard Motor Com- 
pany, said recently, “Management 
must abandon, once and for all, the 
lingering belief that workers are 
interested only in their pay checks. 
People work to live. They don’t 
live to work. It is up to us in man- 
agement to see that the worker 
finds satisfaction in his job be- 
yond, and in addition to, his 
Management 
must help the worker to under- 
stand the importance of increased 
productive efficiency and of profits. 
Management must encourage the 
worker to become really interested 
in his job and to feel that he’s a 
member of a real community.” 


financial reward. 











Policies That Sent 
Eversharp Ahead 





Taking over a company which was dragging bottom in 
1940, new management boosts sales from $2,000,000 to 
$55,000,000 by 1946. Dealers increased from only 400 to 
30,000; advertising rose from $700,000 to $6,500,000. 
How aggressive management, astute advertising, and 
modern sales policies turned corner for Eversharp 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


EBRUARY 1, 1940, Eversharp, 
Inc., took over the old Wahl- 
<versharp Company, and_ took 
charge of the property as of 
February 28, 1940. First opera- 
tions for the new corporation were 
inaugurated July 1, 1940, which is 
the real date of the new company’s 
management of Eversharp. 

Under the original management, 
Eversharp had developed the first 
truly successful mechanical pencil 
and had built a splendid sales and 
dealer organization. Then the com- 
pany made an abrupt change in 
sales policies, let many of its 
highest earning salesmen go, and 
turned the line over to wholesalers. 

Several attempts by a later man- 
agement to build a line of fountain 
pens met with indifferent success 
until, by the end of 1939, Ever- 
sharp had but 400 retail outlets 
and gross sales of only $2,000,000. 
Much of the company’s prestige as 
a maker of excellent mechanical 
pencils had been dissipated by the 
varied attempts to break into the 
pen field, none of which had been 
successful in comparison with the 
two dominant pen makers which 
had captured a large share of the 
total sale of pens in the 1920’s and 
1930s. 
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Board chairman of the new com- 
pany, Ralph A. Bard, who later 
became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under the late Frank Knox, 
brought experienced men into the 
company: Martin L. Straus, a 
successful financier; Larry Rob- 
bins, for many years sales manager 
of the New Diamond Point Pen 
Company; and Tom _ Emerson, 
formerly an executive with the 


Thomas Emerson, vice president, who 
**took to the road’’ to help find new 
dealers for the company’s products 


& 
3 





once successful Conklin Pen Com- 
pany, of Toledo. 

Before the ink was dry on the 
sales contracts these men had a 
survey under way which, when 
completed, enabled them to lay 
down a strong sales policy for the 
new company. They learned that 
the fountain pen market was ready 
for another aggressive company, 
with a sound product, intensively 
advertised and merchandised. 

One of the first steps after the 
survey was completed was the hir- 
ing of Henry Dreyfus to design 
new pens and pencils, and engaging 
Armour Institute (now Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology) to develop 
needed technical improvements for 
both products. 

With the new products ready for 
market the company announced 
several changes in policy. First, 
the products would be sold direct 
to dealers by a well-trained, ag- 
gressive sales force, under orders 


Larry Robbins, in charge of sales, also 
‘*beat the bushes’’ for business, in 
early stages of Eversharp comeback 
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to visit every customer at least 
once in 3 months. 

A higher dealer discount was 
allowed, and a commission arrange- 
ment for salesmen was developed 
so good men could enjoy high 
earnings fully commensurate with 
the results achieved. 

In April 1940, despite the fact 
that distribution was still spotty 
and wholly inadequate, the com- 
pany announced sponsorship of 
the now famous radio program, 
“Take It or Leave It,” which has 
made the words, “The $64 ques- 
tion” a part of the language. This 
program cost $700,000 the first 
year. 

Another big point in the new 
policy was a guaranteed fountain 
pen for $5 which gave the con- 
sumer a break. With this an- 
nouncement it was plain the com- 
pany had fortified itself with the 
“sinews of war,” for a determined 
fight for a large share of the pen 
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The new management of Eversharp employed high key sales methods from the very beginning of its regime. Here is a back- 
ground and display built for a meeting of company salesmen. Most spectacular success was the ‘“Take It or Leave It’’ show 


and pencil business then available. 

What were the results? At the 
end of 1946, less than 6 years 
after the new management an- 
nounced its policies, Eversharp, 
Inc., had sold itself to top place in 
the pen and pencil industry. Sales 
for 1946 were in the neighborhood 
of $55,000,000, and the company 
had 30,000 outlets, all sold and 
serviced directly by its own sales- 
men. 

The first year’s advertising of 
$700,000 had jumped to $6,500,- 
000 in 1946, and there was a back- 
log of more than a million dollars 
in orders which the factory could 
not fill. 

When the “Take It or Leave It” 
radio program was announced, the 
company had but 26 salesmen, but 
these 26 men sold 3,600 new deal- 
ers in a very short time. The prob- 
lem was to convince dealers that 
Eversharp had suddenly become a 
“hot” item, worthy of intense sales 





effort, 
strong store displays. 

Martin Straus, the president, 
Larry Robbins and Tom Emerson, 


heavy advertising, and 


two vice presidents, went on the 
road themselves, lining up the most 
important dealers in key cities and 
winning their cooperation with the 
new management. This was not 
easy at first, because many dealers 
had been convinced Eversharp was 
a dead duck. When the radio pro- 
gram first began sending people 
into stores demanding Eversharp 
products, there were many dealers 
who had no Eversharp pens or 
pencils in stock, and who sold other 
pens and pencils to the very cus- 
tomers the Eversharp radio pro- 
gram had sent to their stores. 
Department stores, always keen 
to pick a “comer” or a winner, were 
the first merchandisers to line up 
with the new management and be- 
gin aggressive promotion of the 


new Eversharp (Continued on page 36) 
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Management: Basis 


Of Prosperity 





Because management is a prime factor in the country’s 
prosperity, AMERICAN BUSINESS has asked thou- 
sands of leaders to help find America’s best-managed 
companies. Now each reader has a chance to nominate 
the company he thinks best managed in his commu- 
nity or industry. A series on American management 





age reader of this magazine 
is invited to help us_ find 
: aig 
and recognize America’s best-man- 
aged companies. 
Questionnaires have 
been sent to a large number of 
prominent financiers, advertising 
men, investment executives, finan- 


already 


cial and business editors who have 
responded with nominations of 104 
different companies which they 
consider to be the best-managed 
companies in the country. 

Answers with new nominations 
are coming in daily, and are being 
checked as rapidly as_ possible. 
Some companies have been nom- 
inated by many different people. 
For example, one company was 
listed by a large banker in a near- 
by city, by a financial editor, a 
business paper editor, by a com- 
petitor, and by a financier, as the 
best managed in its industry. 

Other companies have been men- 
tioned by several participants in 
this interesting project, yet we 
know of a number of undeniably 
well-managed companies which no 
one has mentioned. 

Remember this ; a company may 
be well managed without being the 
biggest in its field, or without being 
what is usually called “big busi- 
ness.” By the same token, some 
very big companies certainly could 
not be called well managed by any- 
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one who knows the actual facts. 

Why are we attempting this 
rather “large order”? Because we 
believe that the caliber of business 
management today, almost more 
than any other one factor, will 
determine the prosperity of 
America in the years immediately 
ahead. As never before, manage- 
ment has terrific problems, and is 
assuming greater responsibilities 
than at any previous time in his- 
tory. We believe everyone should 
be made to understand fully just 
what a great contribution manage- 
ment makes to the health—finan- 
cial, social, and political—of the 
country. To spotlight this con- 
tribution, to help define and 
evaluate good management, we are 
making this intensive study of it 
for all of 1947. 

In 1947 the spotlight will be on 
management as never before. There 
are many reasons for this. 

We have been living through a 
period of more than 6 years of 
exceptional conditions where new 
yardsticks have been used to meas- 
ure management accomplishment. 

Now we are coming back to a 
period when some of the old-time 
yardsticks are being dusted to 
determine whether management is 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

During the terrible thirties man- 
agement was often considered good 








if it was able to insure the mere 
survival of the properties it 
managed. From this period we were 
hurled headiong into a period when 
about the only yardstick applied 
to management was production. 

Production at any cost was the 
watchword and the yardstick for 
management during the war. It 
made little difference what things 
cost so long as enough units were 
produced. In many cases_ the 
Government took care of the profit. 

Since the war the emphasis has 
remained on _ production, with 
ability to get along with labor 
coming along as a sort of second 
string factor in determining man- 
agement’s ability. 

We are rapidly approaching 
the end of this “production at any 
cost” era. We are also entering an 
era in which the ability to obtain 
scarce materials will no longer be 
considered a prime achievement, 
for many once-scarce materials are 
becoming more and more plentiful. 

In the period immediately ahead, 
management will be judged by its 
ability to earn a profit, to produce 
at a price which will insure widest 
distribution of the product, and to 
sell in the face of increasingly 
tough competition. 

Management will be asked to 
reduce costs and prices, while 
maintaining high wage levels. Man- 
agement will be required to im- 
prove its products without limit- 
ing markets by higher prices. Man- 
agement will be expected to in- 
crease sales without increasing 
sales costs. And finally, manage- 
ment will be asked to produce 
profits while paying extremely high 
taxes, and paying out more for 
improved employee and community 
relations than ever before in its 
history. 
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We have set certain patterns 
which cannot be abandoned. 
Longer vacations, paid vacations 
for hourly paid workers, higher 
contributions to employee hos- 
pitalization funds, greater retire- 
ment costs, shorter workweeks, 
maintenance of better working con- 
ditions, extensive employee recrea- 
tion programs, payment of union 
members to handle union affairs— 
these and a hundred other factors 
which are relatively new in business 
—must be paid out of the sales 
dollar, at a time when the sales 
dollar may be shrinking. 

That’s why we say that from 
1947 on the spotlight will be on 
management, shining brighter than 
ever before. With that bright spot- 
light of public interest and pub- 
licity on it, management must put 
up a better performance or dis- 
appear from the stage. 

Modern management 
four separate and distinct respon- 
sibilities which it cannot dodge, 
even though it wanted to. They are: 

1. Responsibility to customers 

2. Responsibility to employees 

3. Responsibility to the public 

4. Responsibility to owners 

(stockholders). 

It makes no difference that cus- 

tomers, employees, the public, and 


accepts 


owners have offsetting responsibili- 
ties to management, many of which 
they shirk. It is often a one-sided 
game that management must play. 
While it is expected to assume the 
responsibility of high wages, short 
hours, steady employment for em- 
ployees, it is an open secret that 
in many organizations employees 
have not lived up to their respon- 
sibilities to give a good day’s work 
for a day’s pay. 

It is a common complaint that 
owners (stockholders) show little 
interest in the companies they own, 
except to inquire about the divi- 
dend rate. And the public—well, a 
large sector of the public seems to 
look upon corporate management 
as the manipulators of some sort of 
Aladdin’s lamp which will produce 
anything the public wants. All 
management (Continued on page 38) 
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HELP US FIND AMERICA’S BEST 
MANAGED COMPANIES 


Nominate the company you consider best managed in your city, state, 
district, or industry. In making the nomination, take into consideration 
some or all of the factors listed below. Sign and tear off blank at bottom 
of page and mail to the editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





1. REPUTATION 


Long-established, excellent reputation. 

Known for fair dealing, high quality 
products. 

Has spotted reputation for quality and 
service. 





2. HISTORY 


Is record free from drastic reorganiza- 
tions? 

Has top management grown up with 
company, or is it ‘‘imported”’ with fre- 
quent changes? 





3. EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


No strikes or employee trouble. 
Occasional strikes and work stoppages. 
Frequent strikes and labor strife. 





4. EARNINGS RECORD 


Have earnings and dividends been con- 
sistent? 
Has earnings record fluctuated widely? 





5. PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Are new products added regularly and 
successfully? 

Have many new products been tried, 
then abandoned? 

Has product improvement been neg- 
lected? 





6. SALES POLICY 


Have sales shown steady, sound, long- 
range growth? 

Have sales gone forward by fits and starts? 

Have sales fallen behind competition 
(relatively)? 





7. FINANCIAL POLICY 


Has company sound financial history? 

Are present finances good because of war- 
time profits? 

Is the financial structure weak, or have 
there been bond defaults, drastic fi- 
nancial reorganizations? 





8. PLANT AND PROPERTY 


Is plant and office equipment modern? 
Is plant and office equipment only fair? 


Is plant and office equipment obsolete, 
causing high costs? 





TEAR OFF HERE 








NOMINATION COUPON 





The Editors 
American Business 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I nominate the following company as my idea of the best- 
managed company in my (city), (state), (area), (industry). Check one. 


Name of Company 
Address 
My Name 


My Address 























Stock Control Plan 
To Insure Profits 





Strenuous competition, thousands of items to control, 
and alow margin of profit plus rapid turnover, resulted 
in E. R. Godfrey and Sons adopting an accounting sys- 
tem that provides top management with five current 
reports and has reduced warehousing and clerical costs 





BY JAMES TURNER 


HE scene is the buyer’s office of 

E. R. Godfrey and Sons Com- 
pany, large Milwaukee independent 
wholesale grocer. The time is Fri- 
day afternoon. 

At Godfrey’s there are about 
2,000 items in stock. Since all 
2,000 items move at different rates, 
they have different resupply char- 
acteristics. There is a chance of 
running short of some items unless 
Godfrey’s three buyers have in- 
formation they need at their finger- 
tips. They must know the inven- 
tory of each item at any time. 
These buyers need a concise his- 
tory of the firm’s experience with 
every item. They must have knowl- 
edge of the time required to secure 
a new supply, and there must be 
the means by which any impending 
shortage can be brought to their 
attention at the critical moment 
for reordering. 

With more than a million-dollar 
stock, huge daily receipts, and de- 
liveries of 20 or more truckloads 
daily, inventory can easily get out 
of control if buyers attempt to 
avoid shortages by buying. 

Every Friday afternoon clerks 
take inventory of these 2,000 
items. For each item in stock there 
is a unit inventory punched card. 
By subtracting the low from the 
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high sequence numbered inventory 
punched cards, the current inven- 
tory and velocity of sale for each 
item is quickly determined. This 
information is used in making a 
buyer stock card for each item. 
Orange colored punch up notice 
cards (cards representing the 
number of units placed in reserve), 
are included in this count, which is 
then recorded on the buyer stock 
cards. 

Each buyer at Godfrey receives 
stock cards every Friday after- 
noon, corresponding to the items 
he purchases, as soon as the in- 
ventory is completed. The buyers 
make no minimum purchase list or 
out-of-stock list, but do make a 
record on the stock card of their 
purchases. When salesmen call at 
their office or when they place 
orders for any of these 2,000 items, 
these buyers know, however, the 
movement of any item. On the 
stock card in the column headed 
“Purchases” is recorded monthly 
the low sequence number of each 
item. The difference between the 
low sequence number for January 
say, and the low sequence number 
for February is the movement of 
an item for that period. 

Each day canary colored min- 
imum signal cards and pink out- 





of-stock cards, which have been 
pulled from the tub files, are taken 
to the buyers who order the needed 
merchandise and record the pur- 
chases on the minimum signal card. 
Each of the minimum signal cards 
which has been pulled is then filed 
behind a master control card 
which corresponds to the item 
represented by the card. 

Inventory is closely geared to 
sales volume through the use of 
Remington Rand punched card ac- 
counting system. It is the job of 
the buyers to see that there is a 
smooth, continuous, balanced in- 
flow and output of goods, with 
never more than the planned 
amount of merchandise of any one 
kind and never an “out” of any 
item, if possible. From_ these 
punched cards the buyers can tell 
at a glance when to repurchase 
every item so the new supply ar- 
rives before old stock is gone. 

Buyers read from the stock 
card the number of units on hand 
and the past movement of the item, 
and make their purchase accord- 
ingly. The cards automatically 
answer the questions of when and 
how much to buy, and how much 
is on hand by reducing this to a 
current routine. 

In the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, the margin of profit is un- 
usually small. The number of units 
average several thousand with a 
comparatively quick turnover. 
This method of control eliminates 
overstocks, small orders, and facili- 
tates efficient purchasing in main- 
taining small but adequate inven- 
tories. By simplifying the methods 
of bookkeeping and warehousing, 
this punched card system has re- 
duced accounting, warehousing, 
and clerical costs. The reduction in 
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Daily Gross Profit 
Analysis 








Buyers’ Control 
Reports 


Daily and weekly reports 
covering 3,000 items 








Sales Analysis 


Semimonthly reports by 
salesmen, by departments, 
and by commodity groups 








Top Management Gets Five Reports from One System 





Cost of Sales 
Report 











Perpetual Unit 
Inventory Figures 





| E. R. Godfrey and Sons Company 

















clerical help alone has helped pay 
for the cost of the machine, cards, 
and stationery. 

To meet present-day demands 
many alert wholesalers have re- 
appraised and revised their clerical 
procedures and methods of han- 
dling goods. More and more em- 
phasis is being placed on the turn- 
over phase of operation and the 
use of the assembly line supple- 
mented by the punched card system 
of accounting. Supply of each item 
is geared to its own rate of sales. 

To save investment costs, 
organize handling operations, 
economize on space, and avoid 
speculation, inventory is main- 
tained at minimum practical levels. 
Competitive advantage is sought 
by maintaining a low markup 
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based on low operating costs. One 
way of doing this is by machine 
methods in clerical operations, the 
fewest possible handlings of mer- 
chandise, and speed in order filling 
and billing. 
For years, wholesalers pur- 
chased most items in large quanti- 
ties to get low transportation 
charges, quantity discounts, and 
to avoid purchasing too often. 
Hand-to-mouth buying was as- 
sociated with a shoestring operator 
and weak capitalization. The num- 
ber of failures and consolidations 
of wholesale grocers forced the ac- 
ceptance of the turnover concept. 
Hand-to-mouth buying 
identified with efficiency. 
Although punched card account- 
ing was installed at Godfrey prin- 


became 





cipally to control inventory, it has 
yielded such by-products as sales 
reports by commodity groups, cost 
of sales and profit analysis, and 
automatic billing. These reports 
are the sources from which the 
competitive strategy of the firm is 
evolved and the progress of the 
company is watched. It is this in- 
formation that has enabled execu- 
tives at Godfrey to take action in 
time to realize a quicker turnover 
and more satisfactory margin of 
profit. 

The unit inventory control sys- 
tem has eliminated frequent inven- 
tory count and aided warehousing 
by establishing reorder control on 
all merchandise. A physical inven- 
tory count is taken only once a 
year to verify (Continued on page 44) 
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Wanted: A Truly 
Modern Office 





How much does it cost business to get along with an 
obsolete office? How much is a business justified in 
investing in truly modern, efficient office machines? 
A thoroughly experienced systems and procedures man 
tells what’s wrong with many offices, and shows why 
so few are really doing the job business needs done 





BY H. JOHN ROSS 


President, Systerms and Procedures Association, New York Chapter 


ODAY’S office is far from 

modern in spite of some ad- 
vances which have been made in 
both mechanical equipment and 
furniture. This is not to say that 
either of these has achieved the 
ultimate in utility. Far from it. 
However, the fact remains that to- 
day’s office has not risen to the 
proper evaluation and use of such 
utility as is available right now. 

One of the indications of the 
truth of this statement is the prev- 
alence of reversions in machine 
and equipment installations. Com- 
pany A, for example, removes its 
payroll from tabulating equipment 
and sets up a new procedure on a 
specialized payroll machine. .This 
takes place in the month of 
January. In the far from merry 
month of June, Company A reverts 
to tabulating equipment and the 
organization heaves a_ collective 
sigh of relief. The comptroller 
drinks his glass of buttermilk and 
mutters, “Overtime! Late Checks! 
Mutiny! No more of that machine 
for me!” 

Now, while Company A is jump- 
ing first one way and then back 
again, Company B is_ going 
through the same painful ordeal, 
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only this time the order is reversed. 
It removed its payroll from a 
specialized payroll machine and 
placed it on tabulating equipment 
to fill in unused time left over from 
a sales analysis. 

A seething 6 months followed 
with strange things happening. 
The president, for instance, re- 
ceived a salary check with the 
startling information that he had 
been credited with a $500,000 de- 
duction for annuity. An office boy 
almost fainted when he took a 
$3,500 pay check out of his enve- 
lope. The vice president in charge 
of vice presidents became incensed 
at a check which reduced his salary 
to $300 for the month. 

After a hasty reversion to the 
specialized machine, another comp- 
troller went to Hot Springs. Exag- 
geration? Not at all. You may 
know of even more pronounced 
examples than these. 

Look at an experience with 
standard record equipment. Within 
the same organization this hap- 
pened: Jones and Smith, depart- 
ment heads, decided that expanded 
volume and changing conditions 


justified the purchase of new rec- 


ord equipment. Jones was not 








happy with the books he had and 
Smith thought his box files were 
out of date and costly to operate. 

So, after reading a number of 
catalogs and interviewing several 
salesmen, Jones decided he wanted 
visible records in trays. Smith 
chose a rotary style record cabinet. 
The change was made. Now Jones 
and Smith are both very happy. 
Jones would not part with his 
rotary record cabinet for any in- 
ducement, and Smith thinks his 
visible record in a tray is the best 
thing since bustles. 

That is correct. Go back and 
read it slowly. No, it is not a mis- 
print. At considerable cost in 
clerical labor, Jones and Smith 
actually switched equipment after 
less than a year’s trial of their 
original purchases. If it had not 
been for an alert office manager 
who saw a way to salvage them, 
both installations would have been 
discarded with a substantial loss 
instead of traded between the de- 
partment heads with satisfactory 
results. 

Now it is certainly good business 
practice to consider obsolete and 
to discard any kind of machines 
and equipment, however recently 
purchased, provided the replace- 
ment can pay its way in a reason- 
able period. This has come to be 
standard practice in modern fac- 
tories when faster machines become 
available or when conditions jus- 
tify a change. 

If this were the motive and 
principle behind the changes we 
are considering, and numerous 
other experiences which most of us 
know about, there could be no 
justification for critical comment 
in each case. However, the choice 
was made after careful considera- 
tion and alleged analysis of the 
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needs of all available equipment. 
Nothing basic had changed during 
the period in which it was learned 
that an unwise choice had been 
made. It would appear that one of 
three things is true: 

1. All the facts were presumed 
to be known but were not actually 
at hand, or 

2. All the facts were known but 
the wrong conclusions were drawn 
therefrom, or 

3. All the facts were known, the 
correct conclusions were drawn 
therefrom, but the wrong decision 
was made despite the facts and the 
conclusions. 

Regardless of which of the fore- 
going facts is applicable in each 
instance, to the extent that the 
fact applies to that degree does 
today’s office fall short of being 
modern. 

There is other evidence of the 
fact that today’s office is not 
modern. Consider the equipment 
standardization programs in some 
of our larger organizations. Amal- 
gamated Amalgum decides its 
branches must buy electric key- 
driven calculators. This is the de- 
cision which is arrived at after 
considering factors which include 
fatigue and speed. 

On the other hand, Consolidated 
Dates, with virtually the same 
office problems, arrives at the 
somewhat different conclusion that, 
while key-driven calculators are to 
be standard in its branches, these 
are to be nonelectric. This decision, 
too, is said to be arrived at after 
weighing the various factors in- 
cluding maintenance, costs, and 
accuracy. 

While these two companies are 
placing orders for large quantities 
of their specific choices which are 
in the key-driven field, Universal 
Units, with all available facts be- 
fore the committee, is having a 
hard time choosing between three 
or four gear-driven calculators. At 
last, in obvious frustration it 
tosses in the sponge and instructs 
the purchasing department to buy 
the one that gives the largest dis- 
count. (Continued on page 40) 
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Designed and installed by Pacific Desk Company, Los Angeles 


Offices as modern as this reception room are what 
business needs if it is to control costs properly, fur- 
nish management with needed facts, and exploit 
its markets to the fullest extent. But the average 
business gets along with an obsolete office which 
fails to perform its task because so many top man- 
agement men do not know what a really good office 
is. This is the first of a series of articles by the same 


author who is a New York expert in office systems 
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Speed Plus Control 


On Payroll Work 





With approximately 1,200 employees, Socony Vacuum 
Oil Company finds it possible to simplify payroll ac- 
counting, increase accuracy, speed the work, and exer- 
cise better control with mechanized equipment. A 
step-by-step report of the system and how it operates 





BY L. M. LARSEN 


istant Office M 





OR the past 2 years we have en- 

joyed greater efficiency in pay- 

roll accounting. This efficiency was 
made possible by two moves: 

1. We reorganized our methods 
along “production line” principles 
so that payroll work would flow in 
a logical, step-by-step manner. 

2. We applied accounting ma- 
chinery to speed and simplify the 
detail work. 

We use the check-board system 
of timekeeping. When an employee 
picks up his work check, the time- 
keeper checks him off, according to 
shift, on a daily report sheet. This 
subsequently arrives in the payroll 
department. A glance at either the 
report or the board reveals in- 
stantly which employees are work- 
ing. When an employee leaves for 
the day, his work check goes back 
up on the board-—a signal that he 
is off duty. 

Two other types of timekeeping 
reports are also routed to the pay- 
roll department. First, the gate- 
keeper’s daily report showing “in” 
and “out” times for each employee 
who came in before regular start- 
ing time or who left after regular 
quitting time. Second, the fore- 
men’s weekly time report showing 
hours and shift worked daily by 
each employee in cach department. 
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ger, East River Works, Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


We believe it is faster and easier 
to handle these few single sheets 
than to juggle between 1,150 and 
1,200 clock cards as would be 
necessary with a time-clock system. 

Our first and third shifts pay 6 
and 4 cents premium respectively. 
To indicate to the payroll clerks 
those workers having premium due, 
the foremen write with colored 
pencils on the weekly time reports 
(see Figure A). Lavender (diamond 
in the illustration) means the first 
shitt—6-cent premium. Black in- 
dicates the second shift — no 
premium. Orange (circles in the 
illustration) identifies the third 
shift—4-cent premium. 

The first clerk in our “produc- 
tion line” compares the check- 
board and gatekeeper’s reports 
with the weekly time reports, then 
adds the daily figures on the latter 
to obtain total hours worked by 
each employee. As you will note 
from the illustration, the total 
weekly hours figures are “loaded” 
in all cases where premium and 
overtime occur. Computation of 
earnings can thus be handled in 
one continuing operation, regard- 
less of the premium and overtime 
involved. 

In our opinion, speed and sim- 
plicity in handling the amounts 





above straight earnings is im- 
portant in payroll work because of 
the definite trend toward more and 
more premiums in workers’ pay. 

A second clerk then checks the 
hours’ computations and extends 
the hours in terms of dollars and 
cents. Vacation advances, if any, 
are also posted. 

Step number three is for another 
clerk to add, by departments, the 
number of employees, the amount 
of gross pay, the vacation ad- 
vances, and all other deductions. 
The resulting totals go to a sum- 
mary sheet and are control figures 
to which our two posting machine 
operators must balance in writing 
the payroll. 

These operators begin their runs 
about 11:00 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. In this operation, pay en- 
velope, employee’s statement of 
earnings and deductions, individual 
earnings record, and_ payroll 
journal are all written simultanc- 
ously (see Figure B) on a Bur- 
roughs payroll machine. 

They complete the entire job for 
between 1,150 and 1,200 employees 
in five plants in 934 hours’ posting 
time each, or at the rate of one em- 
ployee a minute. Even that does 
not fully express the actual post- 
ing speed, for the one-a-minute 
rate allows for rest periods, etc. It 
is the normal working gait, not a 
spurt of speed sustained for only 
brief periods. 

If we were to exclude time out 
for rest periods and other inter- 
ruptions, each operator’s posting 
rate would run about 90 an hour, 
or 114 employees per minute. 

Time is definitely a limiting fac- 
tor in our operation. Payroll proc- 
essing begins Monday morning. 
Employees are paid Thursday. It 
is clear, therefore, that the writing 
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of our payrolls must combine speed 
with accuracy. 

Let’s look briefly at the posting 
for J. H. Doe by way of illustrat- 
ing how the records are written. 

From the weekly time report, 
the operator enters in the Bur- 
roughs machine the hours (40) and 
Doe’s rate ($1.735). The machine 
multiplies the two figures together, 
printing a gross figure of $69.40 
on the tape to the left of the pay- 
roll forms. 

As shown on the time report, 
Doe worked the third (4-cent 
premium) shift 3 days during the 
week. So the operator next multi- 
plies the number of premium hours 
(24) by 4 cents. The machine 
prints a premium bonus of $0.96. 
This adds in with his regular earn- 
ings for a grand gross of $70.36. 
This amount, though printed, is 
retained in the machine for future 
use. 
The machine then subtracts 
Doe’s tax exemption ($55.00), 
leaving the amount of taxable pay 
($15.36). This is multiplied by the 
withholding tax rate (17 per cent), 
and the result printed in the In- 
come Tax Credit column. Other 
deductions are then made, the total 
of all printing in the Total Deduc- 
tions column. 

After the number of hours has 
been typed in, the gross earnings 
of $70.36 (‘“‘remembered” by the 
machine) prints and then the ma- 
chine computes and prints the net 
earnings of $57.33. The machine- 
printed date concludes the posting 
line. 

All of the foregoing is accom- 
plished in about 1 minute — less 
time than it takes to read about it. 

Rather than clutter up the earn- 
ings record with figures, we limit 
the information going onto that 
form to what we want there—with- 
holding tax, vacation advances, 
gross earnings, pay date. All data 
are printed on the journal, how- 
ever, so we always have a complete 
record for file. 

Withholding tax to date and 
earnings to date are hand entries 
on the earnings record. Although 
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Foremen use colored pencils to identify workers on shifts paying premiums; 
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Two posting machine operators prepare these four payroll reports simulta- 
neously on Burroughs machines for 1,200 employees in less than 10 hours 


our machines could handle these ac- 
cumulations as part of the regular 
posting run, we deliberately chose 
to handle them separately later in 
the week. 

Here’s why. 

To-date payroll figures, though 
necessary and desirable, make no 
direct contribution to completing 
the weekly payroll. They are use- 
ful only periodically for 
guidance in 


our 
compiling reports. 
Since our payroll is a “produc- 
tion” job, we believe to-date ac- 


cumulations can best be handled 


the 

However, we keep current on to- 
date figures without difficulty. So 
much so that our quarterly State 
and Federal payroll reports are 
simply straight listing jobs on one 
of the posting machines. Two days 


after payroll is completed. 


after the last payroll in a quarter 
is completed, these reports are 
ready to go. 

As a by-product of writing the 
payroll, the Burroughs machines 
accumulate posting totals by de- 
partments in the columns indicated 


in Figure B. (Continued on page 49) 
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Meetings on production planning and manufacturing operations are held in this office of United Wallpaper’s vice president 
in charge of production, Robert L. Boyd, center. One feature is this T-shaped desk designed for various size conferences 
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United's Made-to- 


Order Offices 
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United Wallpaper’s new functionally designed ad- 
ministrative and clerical offices were tailored to fit 
the special needs of each department. Here are a 
number of adaptable time- and cost-saving features 
of office layout that will help to make work easier 





ILLIAM H. YATES, 43-year- 
old president of United Wall- 
paper, Inc., Chicago, believes the 
layout and design of the company’s 
general and executive offices are 


important parts of the organiza- 
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tion’s future planning and ad- 
ministrative control. 

When he took over the presi- 
dency of United in 1942, he began 
putting into action a three-point 
program of building a tightly knit 





executive organization and tighter 
distribution control, better mer- 
chandising of profitable lines, and 
new and better production methods 
and research facilities. 

Mr. Yates had these three ob- 
jectives well in mind recently when 
he and United’s executive and en- 
gineering staffs planned the com- 
pany’s moving and remodeling pro- 
gram. The company occupies the 
entire 23rd and 24th floors and 
2,000 square feet of space on the 
22nd floor in Chicago’s Merchan- 
ise Mart. The new offices bring to- 
gether all executive, administra- 
tive, styling and design personnel 
’ 
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Decorated in one of United's new stripe weave patterns, the general sales clerical office has fluorescent lighting with troffers 





running diagonally the length of the room. Designed for tedious figure work, this arrangement helps eliminate shadows 





In this photocopying room an APECO machine makes cop- 
ies of contracts, financial reports, charts in a few seconds 


of the home office, and facilitate 
close coordination among all de- 
partments. There are approxi- 
mately 200 employees working on 
the three floors. 

This is part of United’s plan to 
design functional administrative 
offices that supplement the com- 
pany’s simple and direct plan of 


organization. Offices of United's 
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six operating departments are ar 
ranged to fit the special needs of 
these divisions. These departments 
include: Sales and merchandising, 
styling and design, manufacturing, 
finance, cost control, research and 
development. The physical layout 
of the new offices helps to build the 
tightly knit executive organization. 

On the 23rd floor are most of the 


Two Teletype machines connect United’s sales office with 
outlying plants to speed up production and distribution 


company’s major executives, the 
sales and advertising departments, 
as well as production control, 
traffic, engineering, and industrial 
engineering departments. On the 
24th floor are the accounting and 
treasury departments. The studio 
and design department and general 
purchasing department are on the 


22nd floor. 
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New wallpaper designs are reviewed and studied at United in this recessed wall 
cabinet. It is featured in the office of the vice president in charge of styling 


The 23rd floor is carpeted with 
the exception of the engineering, 
planning and scheduling depart- 
ments, service corridors and stair- 
ways which are asphalt tile. The 
24th floor is asphalt tile through- 
out with the exception of the pri- 
vate offices. The president’s office, 
vice president’s office, and board of 
directors’ conference room = are 
‘arpeted with parquet border in 
natural quartered oak. 

All illumination in the offices is 
fluorescent with the exception of 
private offices. In the studio, which 
has well over 65 foot-candles for 
designers and colorists, are line 
hanging rooms where patterns can 
be assembled for visiting buyers. 
Special easels have been designed 
for studio colorists. 

The studio lighting has been 
duplicated in the various plants 
not only in the trial passing room 
and sampling room but also in the 
production area of the machines. 
This factor maintains a standard 
of light on the product through 
every phase, from design and style, 
plant and manufacturing, to the 
line hanging rooms where buyers 
select merchandise. 

Fluorescent lighting used in the 


sales clerical offices and in the en- 
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gineering department is designed 
for tedious work, where illumina- 
tion ranges from 50 to 75 foot- 
candles. The approximate number 
of foot-candles of illumination in 
the four main divisions of the 
United offices are as follows: 

Tabulating, accounting, billing, 
and finance divisions, 35 to 50 
foot-candles. General sales offices 
and private offices, 35 to 50 foot- 
candles supplemented by special 
desk lamps. The reception room 
and general corridors vary from 
15 to 25 foot-candles. 

Acoustically treated ceilings 
are used throughout the 24th 
floor with metal cased material 
plus several spot treatments on the 
23rd floor in private and general 
offices. The tabulating department 
has been constructed with alumi- 
num foil batting in the walls with 
double pane windows to allow this 
department to be located in the 
center of the accounting depart- 
ment. This arrangement affords 
maximum usage of the tabulating 
equipment and. prevents the noise 
of the machines from interfering 
with the rest of the accounting 
division. 

The conference room, _presi- 
dent’s, and ‘vice president’s offices 





are air conditioned in individual 
units. All other space is mechan- 
ically ventilated by the Merchan- 
dise Mart. 

Other special features include a 
multipurpose production confer- 
ence room with an adjustable T- 
shaped or L-shaped desk suitable 
for various size conferences. In the 
sales clerical offices, two Teletype 
machines connect United’s main 
offices with its outlying plants to 
speed production and distribution 
control. The controller has an 
octagon-shaped, glass enclosed of- 
fice overlooking all accounting and 
tabulating operations. 

A visual sales record by pat- 
tern, style, and rollage has been 
developed and kept current on a 
monthly basis to point out to the 
design and styling division those 
colors and designs that are selling 
in greatest volume. This record 
also furnishes the sales division 
with current information on items 
where sales effort should be ex- 
pended. This record is developed 
on large, swinging panels to which 
a swatch of the pattern in its vari- 
ous styling is attached, with the 
written sales and rollage data at- 
tached to each unit. 

Largely responsible for pushing 
United Wallpaper’s sales to $14,- 
000,000 last year, President Yates 
is not a man to overlook any op- 
portunity to merchandise the com- 
pany’s products. But he had more 
than this in mind, when he featured 
the use of wallpaper throughout 
all the space except three private 
offices, which are paneled in grained 
pine woods. 

He doesn’t believe offices should 
look cold and formal, with each 
department very much like all the 
others. In contrast, the new offices, 
from the reception room on 
through the corridors, general 
office space, departments, and 
numerous private offices, feature a 
variety of United’s latest patterns 
and styles. This makes the two- 
and-a-half floors a series of at- 
tractive display rooms when 
visitors and buyers go through the 
home offices. 
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Do You Need Money 


For Equipment? 





Does your office need equipment? Is management slow 
to authorize purchase of needed machines? Then here 
is a simple idea which may help get a buying budget 





BY JOHN GARTH 


N the average business there are 

any number of people who can 
incur expenses for the company. 
We recently checked a company 
with 105 employees. It was found 
that 17 people had authority to 
incur expense. 

Yet only 3 men had any au- 
thority to authorize expenditure 
of money for capital goods, or 
permanent equipment. And for any 
expenditure of more than a couple 
hundred dollars, only one man has 
any authority to authorize ex- 
penditure for capital goods. 

In other words the daily, fre- 
quently recurring, expense items 
are poorly controlled. But the 
items which might earn more money 
for the company, which might in- 
crease its production, cut its costs, 
expand its output, improve the 
quality of its work, are rigidly 
controlled. 

With 17 people having au- 
thority to requisition materials, to 
order repairs made, to contract 
for supplies, to order overtime, to 
ask for and get extra help, to 
recommend wage and salary in- 
creases, to send telegrams, make 
long distance calls, authorize 
transportation and traffic expense, 
it seems reasonable to say that 
some of them probably do not 
make expenditures wisely. 

Yet there is relatively little con- 
trol over the daily and constantly 
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recurring expenses incurred and 
authorized by these people. Each 
one, to a certain extent at least, is 
responsible only to himself. Of 
course there are expense checks 
and audits, but actually there is 
little control over their expendi- 
tures. 

It may be a good idea for any 
company to make a study of this 
phase of business, and to see if 
enough money can be saved in con- 
stantly recurring expenses to 
justify greater expenditures for 
capital goods. 

To show what we mean—if cach 
of these 17 people could be trained 
to save only $1 a day in expenses 
they incur for the company, the 
total would be $4,420 annually. 
This would be the down payment 
on a $12,000 to $15,000 machine 
which could conceivably earn its 
cost in a year or so. 

With the 
habits that have engulfed business 
in the past 6 years, it is likely that 
a strict audit of all constantly 


reckless spending 


recurring expenses would enable 
this company to save more than $1 
per spender per day. It is only 
when we begin to see what such a 
small saving would buy in the way 
of capital goods that we fully ap- 
preciate what such a tight control 
on capital goods investment means 
to a small business. 


It is not only small business that 


holds a tight rein on capital goods 
investments. In many fairly large 
companies the acquisition of 
capital goods is a long, drawn- 
out, painful experience. No one 
wants to put his neck out; every- 
hody wants to “let well enough 
alone.” 

In many cases there is constant 
talk about what this or that equip- 
ment would mean in savings, in im- 
proved production, in lower cost ; 
but no one ever takes the trouble 
to make a thorough study of what 
new equipment would do. The re- 
sult is that management is never 
“sold” on the need for investing 
more money in modern equipment. 

Here is a case in point. In one 
company which was famous for its 
obsolete equipment, there was one 
department which depended en- 
tirely on one, old, slow machine. It 
is a known fact that it is always 
difficult to keep one machine of any 
kind busy. There always seems to 
be a feast or a famine of work for 
one machine. 

In this company it was a custom 
to side-step this machine whenever 
possible, for there were too many 
recollections of scheduling work 
for it, only to find it was scheduled 
for months ahead on some im- 
portant job. 

A new superintendent came in 
and shortly after he had completed 
a survey of the plant’s potential 
facilities he held a brief conference 
with the sales manager to deter- 
mine whether there was a good 
market for the products of this 
machine. The sales manager told 
him the story. There was a good 
market for the goods this machine 
turned out. Every time they had 
built business for it in the past, so 
much had come in the machine was 
overloaded, and (Continued on page 42) 
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It's Profitable to 
Watch Weather 





Retail trade, freight shipments, manufacturing costs, 
location of plant sites, construction costs, and even 
clerical errors are affected by weather. A report on 
how industry saves money by using weather forecasts 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


HROUGH the use of weather 

forecasts many businessmen to- 
day are busy proving Mark Twain 
was wrong when he said everybody 
talks about the weather and no 
one does anything about it. 

In industry the phrase, “How’s 


9») 


the weather?” may soon become as 
common as ‘“How’s business?” 
Many industries are finding a 
weather map is as important. as 
any chart or business index in de- 
termining the volume of sales, 


operating expenses, and profits. 


A recent United Press dispatch 


from New York, for example, 
states: “Milder weather boosted 
nation-wide retail sales this week 
above both the preceding week and 
the corresponding 1945 period, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., reported 
today. The agency estimated that 
retail trade volume ran 11 to 15 
per cent ahead of a year earlier.” 

This is only one example of how 
weather is affecting business 
profits. Paul Sutton, Department 
of Commerce meteorologist, pointed 
out recently that weather affects 
everything from clerical errors to 
shipments of cream soup, and that 
industry can save money by pay- 
ing more attention to it. Number 
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of requests for weather informa- 
tion being received by the Govern- 
ment’s special advisory service 
offices throughout the country, and 
by the half-dozen private forecast- 
ing services, indicates businessmen 
are observing the weather more 
closely. Forecasts are likely to be- 
come an effective new tool of man- 
agement. 

Telephone calls to the Chicago 
office 1,600 a 
week, not including calls pertain- 


forecast average 
ing to aviation. Roughly these calls 
show that transportation com- 
panies call 101 times a week, con- 
struction companies 48 times, food 
processors 69 times, agricultural 
interests around 40 times, and 
public agencies and institutions 64 
times each week. Other calls are 
divided among a variety of indus- 
tries and the general public. An- 
other 30,000 


each month at the downtown office 


ealls are received 


where an automatic recording 
24-hour 


‘asts. During the war, while re- 


machine supplies fore- 
strictions were imposed on the re- 
lease of weather data, calls were 


held to 
normal. Today the work load at 


about 25 per cent of 


the Chicago office is near capacity. 

A survey completed in early 
1946 by Weathercasts, Inc.,of New 
York, showed that 83 per cent of 
the firms 
affected by weather, 41 per cent do 


polled are directly 
not use forecasts in their opera- 
tions, and that 17 out of every 40 
firms realize forecasts would be 
beneficial. 

To illustrate the part weather 
plays in business planning, Mr. 
Sutton pointed out that one soft 
drink manufacturer will not estab- 
lish a distributor in a new town 
until he finds out approximately 
how many days a year the tem- 
perature will exceed 90 degrees. 
Food 


weather predictions to know when 


processors depend upon 
to start canning incoming fruits 
Retailers and 
wholesale grocers prepare for a big 


and _ vegetables. 


sale of cream soup when the cold 
weather is forecast. Contractors 
hold up construction and delay 
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pouring concrete when tempera 
tures drop to freezing or below. 
Power companies check the weather 
several times a day for oncoming 
storms, so they can prepare for 
increased power loads and have 
crews stand by to repair lines. 

In telling of companies that have 
recently begun to use weather fore 
Cobb, of the 


Chicago weather bureau, reports: 


casting, John T. 


“A good example of a new use of 
our forecast service is a bakery in 
Chicago. It is using the forecasts 
to estimate sales and plan its pro 
duction and storage since humidity 
is detrimental to the condition of 
flour. 

“By far the greatest increase in 
the use of weather forecasts by in 
dustrial concerns,” Mr. Cobb adds, 
“has occurred in shippers’ fore 
casts. By shippers’ forecast, we 
mean a forecast covering approxi- 
mately 72 hours for the route any 
shipment takes. Requests for these 
forecasts come from a wide variety 
of industries because commodities 
requiring protection from extreme 
heat or extreme cold range from 
nail polish to beer. Wax, vege 
tables, candy, fresh fish, and even 
ink are shipped after consultation 
with our forecasters.” 

We asked Mr. Cobb for an illus 
tration of what weather forecast- 
ing has accomplished for business 
in cutting costs. He said: “One 
concern, manufacturing cleaning 
solutions, reported that when war- 
time restrictions curtailed weather 
information, weather-caused ship- 
ping losses increased $10,000 a 
year on _ less-than-carload — ship- 
ments alone. This company mis- 
understood the restrictions, think- 
ing shippers’ forecasts were not 
available. 

“The use of weather information 
in helping to solve marketing prob- 
lems, turnover of seasonal goods, 
and to speed production is just 
beginning to be appreciated by 
business. Expansion of the United 
States Weather 


facilities and the general advances 


Bureau service 


in meteorology of the past few 


years have opened promising fields 


of aid to business. In the next few 
vears, the uses now made of 
weather by business should multi- 
ply tenfold.” 

Studies by 


reveal some of the psychological 


Eugene Van Cleef 


effects of weather on buying tem 
peraments. A period of windy or 
cold) weather, for example, will 
cause the housewife to put off her 
shopping trip for several days. If 
the cold or windy period lasts more 
than 3 days, the shopping public 
will start braving the elements on 
the third 


store 


day, and department 


sales gradually return to 
normal. If rain occurs before 9:00 
a.m., the shopping public is apt to 
change its plans and not go down 
town. Department and retail stores 
are also using forecasts for con 
trolling inventories of seasonal 
merchandise. 
Statistics of 


stores 


sales in’ retail 


specializing in prepared 
foods show that bad weather may 
cut their daily volume as much as 
$50 per store. Since this merchan- 
dise cannot be resold, a close 
estimate of the day’s volume is im- 
portant and can be anticipated in 
terms of weather. 

One of the newest developments 
in the use of weather in industry is 
long-range forecasts covering 1 to 
12 months. Before this, the movie 
industry lest millions in scheduling 
scenes which involved hundreds of 
technicians, directors, and actors, 
only to find the schedule had to be 
changed or delayed due to un- 
favorable weather. 

Where time required to complete 
a project is important, as it is in 
construction, building, and en- 
gincering, weather may well de- 
termine the amount of profit or 
loss. In the timing of harvesting 
and marketing of agricultural and 
citrus crops, weather is always a 
vital factor. 

Reports now indicate that retail 
trade volume for every region in 
the country is strongly influenced 
by the weather. In forecasting 
sales, in buying the right quantity 
of merchandise for quick turnover, 
ordinar V (Continued on page 37) 
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Wage Policies That 


Boost Production 





Lower production costs, less absenteeism, and a big 
drop in labor turnover are almost certain results of 
the right kind of wage and salary administration. 
Although it is not easy it can be accomplished. Here, 
wide experience is drawn upon to explain how to do it 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


N any business organization the 

primary objective of salary and 
wage administration is to determine 
as of any given moment the most 
profitable salary and wage rates 
and averages. In most companies 
the attainment of this objective is 
no easy task. Demands from 
organized labor and changes in 
external conditions, in job content 
and in the ability of applicants 
and employees, are continually 
varying the rules under which 
executives operate. Consequently, 
trying to find the most profitable 
salary and wage rates and aver- 
ages as of a given moment is almost 
as difficult an assignment as that 
of finding the proverbial needle in 
a haystack. 

Unfortunately, not all 
panies realize how difficult it is to 
determine the most profitable 
salary and wage rates and aver- 
ages. In fact, in many concerns, 
top management ignores this prob- 
lem completely and blithely oper- 
ates under the theory that the 
lowest salary and wage rates and 
averages are the cheapest. 

Such an attitude on the part of 
management is of course fallacious. 
It considers direct costs only. It 
assumes absenteeism, turnover, the 
number of labor disturbances, and 


com- 
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the efficiency of workers are con- 
stant, regardless of the salaries 
and wages received by such work- 
ers. It overlooks the possibility 
that a company — provided the 
workers increased their efficiency 
enough to offset the added payroll 
expense — could conceivably be 
better off with high wage rates 
than with low wage rates. 

Figure 1, showing a forecast of 
annual profits for a company em- 
ploying 9,000 people, illustrates 
the truth of this statement. 

Figure 1 brings out why, in a 
forecast of annual profits, the 
productivity and the mental at- 
titude of the workers must be con- 
sidered as well as wage rates and 
wage averages. In any organiza- 
tion employees who are well paid 
usually work as efficiently as they 
can, and seldom resign. Conversely, 
employees who are underpaid or 
who feel they are underpaid gen- 
erally work at a speed below their 
normal productive capacity; or 
they cause labor disturbances ; or 
they resign individually and go 
elsewhere. 

Consequently, if companies are 
to obtain the maximum profits 
from their operations, it is almost 
mandatory for them to vary 
periodically their wage averages 


so the average employee is always 
paid what he is worth—no more, 
no less. If a company pays more 
than what the average employce 
is worth, the higher rates will more 
than offset the gains in produc- 
tivity and the reductions in indirect 
expenses. Likewise, if a company 
pays less than what the average 
employee is worth, the decrease in 
productivity and the increase in 
employment and training expenses 
will more than offset the savings 
which would be obtained by lower- 
ing wage averages. 

The primary problem of salary 
and wage administration is, there- 
fore, that of determining what 
salary and wage rates and aver- 
ages will produce the best results 
during the coming months. 

The experiences of Company X 
perhaps bring out better 
than the illustration of Figure 1 
why the lowest salary and wage 
rates and averages are not neces- 
sarily the most profitable. In this 
company from July 1942 to June 
1944, top management operated 
under the theory that from a 
profit viewpoint it was unwise to 
give labor one cent more than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Consequently, this company en- 
tered into all labor negotiations 
prepared to grant concessions only 
if forced to do so. In this respect 
the company was most successful, 
and in June 1944 the average wage 
rate was only 78 cents an hour 
when it could have been consider- 
ably higher. 

Unfortunately for Company X 
the productivity of workers only 
averaged 63 per cent of the effi- 
ciency standards set up by indus- 
trial engineers. In addition ab- 
sentee and turnover rates were 
excessive. As a result, despite the 


even 
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low labor cost per man-hour, the 
labor cost per unit of output was 
the highest in the industry. 

In July 1944, the management 
of Company X decided to change 
its basic policy, to ignore labor 
cost per man-hour, and to try to 
control labor cost per unit of out- 
put. In line with this change in 
basic policy, the company volun- 
tarily increased the average pay in 
all job classifications where pro- 
ductivity was low and absentee and 
turnover rates were high. In addi- 
tion, over the next few months the 
company tried to maintain aver- 
ages in all classifications at levels 
that it felt would produce the 
greatest profit. 

The 
were so startling as to be almost 
unbelievable. Within 10 months, 
weekly absenteeism dropped from 
9 per cent to 3 per cent; monthly 
turnover from 12 per cent to 4 per 
cent; and the productivity of the 
workers climbed from 63 per cent 
to 112 per cent of efficiency. 

Despite a 10 per cent increase 
in labor cost per man-hour, the 
labor cost per unit of output 
dropped over 25 per cent. On an 
annual basis this reduction in labor 
cost per unit of output represented 
a net savings of $7,000,000, com- 


puted as follows: 


results of these actions 


Reduction in costs due to 

increase in productivity 

and savings inemployment 

and training expenses. . .$11,000,000.00 
Less: Increase in payroll 

expenses due to 10 per 

cent increase in average 


cost per man-hour $,000,000.00 


Net Gain—due to reduction 


in labor cost per unit of 


output $ 7,000,000.00 


It is because of experiences such 
as the above that a number of com- 
panies have recently established 
more adequate salary and wage 
programs. Also, many executives 
are today devoting more time than 
ever before to the evaluation of 
jobs, applicants, and employees. 
Also, they are studying and ana- 
lyzing statistics on strikes, labor 
disturbances, productivity, absent- 
eeism, turnover, employment and 
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Figure 1. 
Forecast of 1946 Annual Profits 
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Study this chart carefully. There is a world of meat in it, for it shows the entire 
experience of a company which found that low wages do not mean low costs 


training expenses, trying to as 
certain the most economical rates 
or averages for their various job 
classifications. 

Apparently, executives 
are finally realizing that the lowest 


many 


salary and wage rates or averages 
are not always the most economi- 
cal, and that profits do not neces- 
sarily go down when wage rates go 
up and vice versa. 

In business all solutions to the 
primary problem of salary and 
administration are 


wage 


rary ones. Naturally, in a chang- 


tempo- 


ing economic society the value of 
an employee to a company varies 
continually. If a company is to 
control payroll costs, productivity, 
labor disturbances, employment 
and training expenses successfully, 
it is almost mandatory to set up 
flexible salary and wage programs 
under which rates and averages 
can be varied periodically to agree 
with changing conditions. 

How many companies operate 
on this basis? Practically none. 
Instead, most companies sign an- 
nual agreements with unions under 
which the company is required to 
pay the same basic wage during the 
life of the contract, regardless of 
changes in productivity, in turn- 


over, in volume of business, or in 
the availability or capability of 
applicants. To a layman the value 
of such annual agreements is 
questionable. 


Why 
unions sign annual contracts that 


should companies ani 
are based on the assumption that 
conditions will remain static, when 
both management and labor know 
economic conditions are never 
static? There is no good answer to 
this question because both manage- 
ment and labor are at fault for not 
providing for automatic adjust 
ments both upward and downward. 

The point overlooked by too 
many companies and too many 
unions is that it is ridiculous to 
discuss base rates and averages 
without also discussing produc- 
tivity, absenteeism, turnover, 
strikes, 
employment and training expenses. 


labor disturbances, and 
Yet how many unions and how 
many managements include discus 
sions of productivity, absenteeism, 
and turnover in their annual 
negotiations ? 
Likewise, how many labor 
leaders say to management, “If 
you will raise base rates and aver 
ages 15 cents an hour, we'll guar- 
antee you a 20 per cent increase in 
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productivity and a 50 per cent de- 
crease in absenteeism and turn- 
over”? 

Or how many managements say 
to unions, “We are willing to raise 
base rates and averages as high as 
you want, provided you will guar- 
antee the company offsetting in- 
creases in productivity or offset- 
ting decreases in expenses” ? 

Very few contracts are written 
on this basis. Yet if companies are 
to operate profitably over a period 
of years, and if workers are to 
raise their standard of living, 
then both capital and labor must 
realize that for every debit there 
must be a credit. Increases in base 
rates and averages must be offset 
by increases in productivity or 
decreases in expenses. Otherwise 
the increases in base rates will be 
followed by increases in prices and 
labor will be no better off than it 
was before rates were increased. 
The wage-price spiral of 1945- 
1946 should have made labor 
aware of this fundamental law. 

Likewise, increases in produc- 
tivity and decreases in expenses 
must be offset by increases in base 
rates and averages or decreases in 
prices. Otherwise, the increases in 
productivity and the decreases in 
expenses will be followed by unioni- 
zation of workers, by strikes, and 
by depressions, and capital will be 
no better off than it was before 
labor became more productive. The 
growth of unions and the strikes 
during the last 10 years are mute 
evidence that it is sometimes unwise 
for capital to attempt to retain 
too great a profit. 

In the past there has been too 
much reluctance on the part 
of many managements to pass on 
to labor its share of the special 
gains that accrue to companies be- 
cause of increases in productivity, 
decreases in expenses, and increases 
in volume of business. In fact, in 
too many instances, labor has been 
able to obtain its proportionate 
share of such gains only after 
strikes, disturbances, and depres- 
sions have cest both capital and 
labor considerable money. 
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Similarly, in the past there has 
been too much of a tendency on the 
part of labor to ask for increases 
in base rates and averages before 
they could be justified by offset- 
ting increases in productivity, or 
by offsetting decreases in expenses, 
or offsetting increases in volume of 
business. 

In addition, there has been too 
much of a tendency on the part of 
labor to resist decreases in base 
rates and averages when decreases 
in volume or increases in expenses 
made it imperative for companies 
to cut payroll costs. In fact, in 
many instances, the only way 
capital has been able to get on a 
profitable basis has been by raising 
prices in periods of prosperity and 
by wholesale layoffs in periods of 
depressions. 

Many individuals picture cap- 
ital, management, and labor as 
being on opposite sides and striving 
for different goals. This viewpoint 
is wrong. Statistics show that both 
labor’s and capital’s share of the 
customer’s dollar remain almost 
constant from one business cycle 
to the next. 





Ralph W. Ells, author of 
this report, draws upon a 
world of wage and salary 
administration experi- 
ence for the facts he pre- 
sents. He was wage ad- 
ministration officer of the 
Lone Star Defense Plant, 
and prior to that, a staff 
member of one of the big 
rubber companies. 


Now a consultant in wage 
and salary problems, his 
experience shows that, de- 
spite all the inherent dif- 
ficulties in wage and sal- 
ary rate setting, it is prof- 
itable to find the right 
rates which, when found, 
go a long way toward solv- 
ing labor, production, at- 
tendance, and turnover 
problems. 





Of the total value added by 
manufacturing, labor, over a 
period of years, receives an almost 
constant percentage of the total 
and so does capital. This means 
neither can permanently gain at 
the expense of the other. If one is 
to succeed, the other must succeed 
also. 

In other words, it’s a_three- 
legged race with capital having one 
leg tied to labor and labor with one 
leg tied to capital. And until both 
capital and labor realize this, there 
will be no appreciable advance by 
either one. 

Fortunately, there is a growing 
realization of the truth of the 
above statements. Today, in many 
widely scattered communities, there 
are a number of companies where 
unions are cooperating 100 per 
cent with management. However, 
few if any of these companies arc 
finding the determination of the 
most profitable salary and wage 
rates and averages a simple prob- 
lem. Instead most concerns are dis- 
covering that even where manage- 
ments are unhampered by unions, 
the setting of base rates and aver- 
ages is no easy task. 

In addition, companies are find- 
ing that even after determining the 
most profitable base rates and 
averages, they still have to divide 
the amount allocated for salary 
and wage purposes so the majority 
of the employees believe the dis- 
tribution to be fair and equitable. 
because em- 


"TLS 4 
his is necessary 


ployees are human beings who 
resent discrimination and favorit- 
ism and who become upset and 
work less efficiently whenever they 
feel they have not been fairly 
treated. 

Consequently, even though base 
rates and averages have been 
fairly set, unless a company dis- 
tributes the amount allocated for 
salaries and wages in some equi- 
table manner, it cannot control the 
productivity of its workers. Or, 
what is perhaps worse, it cannot 
control absenteeism, turnover, 
labor disturbances, or employment 


and training expenses. 
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.... to give up and 60 
if it kills you..or.. 
to stav at home and 


be a sad sack to her.... 


Mister, that’s 


Your Worry! 


You see, more than 1500 great corporations and 
utilities load their OVERLOADS on OUR shoul- 
ders. So could you! 


They think of us always as a branch office of 
theirs; send their peaks and sudden overloads to 
us...and forget them. You could, too. 


They call us for... computation of modern in- 
ventories using today’s costs and values; for the prep- 
aration of budgets; compiling sales by products, by 
departments, seasonal sales, sales of leaders, sales 
by salesmen, by territories... . use us for breaking 
down QUESTIONNAIRES, sifting out ALL facts 


But when you ve 


OFFICE OVERLOADS 


Tr Ow, © 01 On OF Ov. 4 ON Le 
in TYPING 
in TABULATING 


in TRANSCRIBING 


: oy & 
‘fas Our Worry! 


....use us for TYPING ... etc., etc. So could you! 

They keep lean, competent, economical depart- 
ments; don’t need to carry surplus personnel; never 
load overloads on smart shoulders already loaded; 
never need to sidetrack routine accounting or typ- 
ing. They call us! You’d do it, too! 

Ask for complete information. Tell us of your 
overloads. We’ll mail information, or gladly come 


to see you 
If you'll 


</AIORUEMAN -....-- 


WORKMAN SERVICE, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


Minneapolis office: 125 S. Third Street, Main 8512 
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Los Angeles office: 620 S. Main Street, TRinit y 7855 




















This receptionist’s desk was designed by Miss Eleanor Forbes of Gump’s for The American Arabian Oil Company’s recep- 
tion room. Note the functional contour of the desk front and its general simplicity which matches the rest of the office 


Offices With a 


Personality 





San Francisco’s famed Gump’s, unlike almost any 
other store in the country, leads the way in new 
approach to office planning—building each one to 
fit the special needs and personality of the business 





BY JOHN J. O'ROURKE 


HE functional and the aesthetic 
have come in for their full share 
of attention in the designing of 
modern business offices. It remained 
for Gump’s internationally famous 
San Francisco interior decorating 
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department to add the “person- 
ality” of a business to the office 
layout of its clients. 

Gump’s reputation as interior 
decorators for swank homes has 
been outstanding for many years. 








With emphasis on attractiveness 
in offices increasing, the demand is 
quickly creating for the store a 
parallel reputation in this field. 
Eleanor Forbes, the young lady 
responsible for much of Gump’s 
work in the business world, heads 
a department which can draw upon 
the fabulous resources of a house 
where rare treasures are a stock in 
trade. So remarkable has Miss 
Forbes’ success been that the 
Tapp Furniture Company recently 
brought her to Chicago to co- 
operate in the design of a group of 
practical and decorative Chinese 
Modern office furniture which is 
now being added to its line. 
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“DITTO PAYS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


20 TIMES A YEAR!” 


The Atlantic Steel Castings Company 
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In thousands of business organizations today 
—from great industrial giants to small offices 
—Ditto is getting things done—reducing com- 
plicated operations to simple routine. Without 
mats or stencils, with no special skills re- 
tide ad eel quired Ditto makes multiple copies of anything 
yt: el a se| typed, written, printed or drawn—copies from 
a single paper original that can be used over 
and over again! ... Regardless of your kind of 
business, Ditto will save you time and money 
in Payroll, Production, Order-Billing and 
Purchasing operations. Write for actual 
Ditto forms and complete information. No 
cost or obligation. 
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DITTO, Inc., 684 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 





in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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THE ATLANTIC STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
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A Chinese Modern desk designed by Miss Forbes. The surface at right folds 
down to make a solid side when the surface is not needed for working room 


Throughout the nation, corpo- 
rations like C&H Sugar, Haas, 
and Standard Oil Company of 
California, as well as many doc- 
tors, attorneys, and other profes- 
sional men, have come to regard 
Gump’s as a source of decorating 
information as rare as the oriental 
items they trade in. 

One assignment Gump’s con- 
siders a “special triumph” is the 
classic decorative motif developed 
for American Overseas Oil Com- 
pany, in San Francisco. Here a 
complete job brought to ordinary 
office suites an  impressiveness 
which awed even conservative com- 
pany officials. Even the ashtrays, 
designed by Gump’s pottery de- 
partment, had special dyes mixed 
to blend with the colors of the 
rooms. In the main reception room, 
indirect lighting relieves what 
might have become the severity of 
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large monotone mural decorations. 

The president’s office, of another 
leading corporation, has_ special 
furniture and draperies painted by 
Gump’s artisans, styled around a 
fine painting (a favorite trick of 
Miss Forbes). Chinese pieces, por- 
celains, and a set of magnificent 
enamel pheasants selected from 
Gump’s Oriental Room, complete 
an office unique in the business 
world. 

In this assignment, as in a num- 
ber of others, Gump’s worked hand 
in glove with architects who had 
laid out offices. 
There is no professional jealousy 
about Gump’s decorators. They 
deliberately adopt the policy that 


plans for the 


working with grchitects will ac- 


complish more for everyone con- 
cerned than any amount of feud- 
ing. The store feels that working 
well with architects is bound to 


make its services more acceptable 
to business people. So far that feel- 
ing has been amply justified. Both 
architects and businessmen have 
called Gump’s back for consulta- 
tion on new problems as they arise. 

The uniqueness of Gump’s work, 
which characterizes most of the 
store’s finished assignments, is not 
achieved without the help of some 
of the finest facilities in the world. 
In addition to Gump’s oriental 
pieces, ranging from huge antique 
Buddhas _ to 
modern design, Miss Forbes is able 


exquisite gems of 
to draw upon whole crews of out- 
standing artisans, both within the 
organization and affiliated with it. 

The modern lamp 
Jon-Al, design lamps to match 
draperies hand-blocked in colors 
and designs on material woven to 
Gump’s specifications. In the craft 
departments, masters of metal- 
working, pottery, enamel, leather, 
and now—in the store’s new 
Steuben Room— in glass, add their 
touches to each office. 


designers, 


special 
Gump’s also designs and manufac- 
tures its own furniture for speci- 
fied purposes. 

Some of the unusual dyes devel- 
oped for fabrics and enamels are 
all but impossible to duplicate. A 
few of them, mixed for harmony 
with particular decorative schemes, 
may never be mixed again, having 
served their purposes. Even the 
frames for the fine paintings with 
which Miss Forbes and her staff 
decorate the offices of Gump’s 
clients can be chosen from an ex- 
tensive Frame Room, or created to 
match the motif of a particular 
office. The Frame Room consists 
of walls of trays in which samples 
of frame styles are neatly ar- 
ranged. Next to the Frame Room, 
an art gallery demonstrates the 
effectiveness of some of the 
samples. Here a series of showings 
presents outstanding paintings 
from all over the world. From this 
art gallery, executives frequently 
choose paintings for their offices, 
sometimes giving to young Ameri- 
can artists extra recognition they 
might not have achieved otherwise. 

From the Oriental and other 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


> 


SJinds many uses 


for Nationals 


Preparing the payroll for its far-flung operations in 
the general offices in Minneapolis, often required 
overtime work. Two National Payroll Machines 
were installed eliminating overtime and providing 
far more satisfactory payroll checks and records. 

Figures obtained in running the payroll are used 
in social security earnings reports and withholding 
income tax reports. Employees’ savings bonds 
accounts are posted on the Nationals; which also, 
quarterly, make out the stock dividend checks. At 
the same operation they post the individual stock- 
holders’ dividend record. 

On payroll work National Payroll Machines 
produce—at one operation—the following records. 
Payroll check. Employees’ earnings statement. 
Individual employee’s earnings record. Payroll 
record and check register. All clearly printed origi- 
nals—no carbons. The first three show in detail: 
gross earnings for the pay period, deductions, and 
net pay. Also cumulative figures for gross earnings 
and withholding tax. 

The National Cash Register Company makes 
a complete line of accounting machines. Call your 
local representative, or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


@ National Payrol! Machines in Pillsbury's Minneapolis Office. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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rooms, executives choose individual 
pieces for their collections, or for 
occasional pieces in their offices. 
During the recent Shrine and 
American Legion conventions in 
San Francisco, hundreds of rare 
pieces were selected and carried 
home by visiting Shriners and 
Legionnaires. Selections ranged 
from lamps whose bases were an- 
cient bells, to ashtrays made of old 
Chinese irons. 

Special chinaware and = glass- 
ware — whole sets of it — are de- 
signed for companies that main- 
tain private dining rooms for exec- 
utives and guests. Among these 
clients is a brewer who takes great 
pride in his mahogany paneled tap- 
room. 

During the war, Gump’s Silver 
Room experienced a boom in pres- 
entation sets for sponsors of ships 
launched at Henry Kaiser’s and 
other Bay Area shipyards. Now, 
as a buyers’ market looms, expen- 
sive gifts for clients are frequently 
purchased in the same room. Not 
all of the items bought here by 
businessmen go to clients. Bril- 
liantly conceived desk sets, in 
which leather and silver workman- 
ship are combined, attract a 
steady trade. 

In Gump’s accessories depart- 
ment, the practical and the decora- 
tive join beautifully. Prints and 
etchings shown nearby set off the 
cleverness of these designs with 
tasteful color. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this thematic 
fusing of elements is the copper 
surface desk with copper accesso- 
ries, including ashtrays and lamps, 
used by Gump’s sales department. 

“It is not always necessary,” 
Miss Forbes points out, “to create 
something completely new to ex- 
press the personality of a firm or 
an individual. Frequently stock 
items, chosen for their effective re- 
lation to one another, are capable 
of accomplishing the effect we 
want.” 

From a practical point of view, 
office managers will recognize that 
sometimes the “desired effect” 
changes. A piece installed as a 
cabinet may have to be used as a 
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working space. Or a receptionist’s 
desk suddenly becomes the desk of 
a junior executive whose activities 
require more space. It is at this 
point Miss Forbes’ genius for de- 
signing “flexible furniture” demon- 
strates itself to best advantage. In 
the Tapp line particularly, her 
ability to design flexibility into the 
strict requirements of the Chinese 
Modern - style itself. 
There is the imperceptible folding 
away of half a desk top; the magi 
cal changing of a decorative con- 
sole to a work table; the cunning 
devices by which a cabinet becomes 


manifests 


a piece of many purposes (includ- 
ing, if the client wishes, a con- 
cealed bar). 

Sometimes Gump’s decorators 
are required to add a simple touch 
to a complete room, as in the Cali- 
fornia Research Corporation’s re- 
ception Two lamps of 
polished brass and _ parchment 
brought new distinction to an al- 
ready well-decorated room. 

Bert Jastram, architect of the 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, and W. L. Ingraham, real 
estate manager of the company, 
called Gump’s in for its first as- 
signment with Standard. They ad- 
mit it was none of these things that 
‘aused them to think of Gump’s. 

“We had an oriental theme to 
carry out, and everybody knows 
Gump’s standing in oriental deco- 
ration,” Jastram said. “It just 
seemed the natural thing to do 
under the circumstances.” 

Standard soon discovered the 
firm’s versatility extended beyond 
the merely oriental. The result is 
that an increasing number of 


room. 





NEXT MONTH 
A Picture Report 
On a Famous 


Office Service 


Department 











clients throughout the country are 
now calling upon Gump’s for office 
design and furnishing problems. 
Sometimes the required service is 
merely advice. Sometimes it be- 
comes an assignment to transform 
a bare room into a director’s board 
room, as it did for Pacific Public 
Service Company. Gump’s provides 
personal supervision for each as- 
signment. 

Gump’s entry into the field of 
office decoration is being subtly 
heralded by the Knollin Advertis- 
ing Agency, Gump’s advertising 
counselor. It has developed an en- 
tire advertising campaign around 
the memo pads of a businessman 
husband and his society-minded 
family! This series has attracted 
national attention in the advertis- 
ing fraternity for its breezy in- 
formality. It presents a warm con- 
trast to the more formal promo- 
tion efforts of other decorating 
and furnishing services. Readers 
of newspapers in which the cam- 
paign is running have written 
Richard Gump to say that they 
follow the store’s advertising as 
religiously as the “comic” es- 
sapades of Dick Tracy and L’il 
Abner! 

Whether the 
services like Gump’s will mean a 
revolution in the office design field, 
or whether it connotes nothing 
more than a passing reaction to 
wartime restrictions, is a point 
office managers will have to decide. 
Nevertheless, it is a safe prediction 
that just such services as Gump’s 
will provide the business world with 
a taste of quality after which 
neither companies nor their cus- 
tomers will ever again be content 
with makeshift lack-of-design. 

For the future, we are going to 
have to have offices which are at 
least attractive. That is not an 
unpleasant prospect, considering 
most of us have to live in offices a 
good part of our lives. Indeed, to- 
day is not the first time the sug- 
gestion has been advanced that our 
offices ought to be as pleasant as 
our homes. It is simply one time 
major executives have decided to 


introduction of 


do something about it. 
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Shere will AL WAYS 60 a Fonter to Challenge the Lhmertoan ae 


The first presentation of Gunn’s commercial 
lines will be made in our next advertisement. 
Some of the features pioneered by our fa- 
mous Coronet desk will be incorporated. The 
new Gunn yardstick will render obsolete all 
earlier standards of design and structure. 





Robert M. Oliver, vice president in charge of sales, and James I. Arnett, ser- 
vice manager, in one of their frequent get-togethers to discuss Proctor service 


Service Under the 





Proctor Electric Company 
reviews a year’s trial of 
new management poli- 
cies. First, all direct sales 
are discontinued, restrict- 
ing distribution so that 
dealers earn a profit on 
every appliance sold. Next, 
a national chain of service 
stations insures uniform, 
high quality repair and 
part service to all owners. 
Company claims new pol- 


icies work successfully 





Sales Department 


pany’s business ethics in terms the 
consumer can understand. To this 
end the Proctor Service Policy 
(again in printed form—no chance 
for equivocating or quibbling) has 


HEN the Proctor Electric 

Company, Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of flatirons, toasters, and 
other convenience appliances, an- 
nounced its merchandising policy 
to the trade, in November 1945, 
the industry rocked with rumor 
and speculation as to why a com- 
pany manufacturing products for 
which there was such consumer de- 
mand would arbitrarily cut itself 
off from millions of dollars’ worth 
of business by refusing to sell to 
any and all comers! This was 
based on Proctor’s printed word 
that it would sell only to its regu- 
larly franchised wholesalers and 
not on a direct basis to any depart- 
buying 


or chain _ stores, 


discount 


ment 

syndicates, houses, or 

industrials. 
Predictions 


varied as to the predicament in 


were many and 
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which the company would find it- 
self by restricting its distribution. 
At the same time, admiration was 
expressed for the forthright step 
it had taken to pioneer the way to 
better business practices. 

A year has passed and the policy 
about which so many were dubious 
has proved itself to be a means of 
consolidating Proctor’s position in 
the electrical appliance industry. 
All the business formerly taken on 
a direct basis is still Proctor busi- 
ness, vet is handled through Proc- 
tor wholesalers exclusively. 

But, 
merely with the sale of its products. 


Proctor is not satisfied 

Good merchandising goes _be- 
yond the exchange of money for a 
product. Customer satisfaction is 
the goal toward which the company 
strives and this can best be brought 
about by interpreting the com- 


been announced with customer 
satisfaction and good-will its sole 
objective! 

With Proctor, service is an in- 
tegral part of its merchandising 
scheme. From the moment an ap- 
pliance begins its initial run on the 
production line, the problem of its 
servicing is given the same atten- 
tion as its advertising and promo- 
tion. Service with Proctor is under 
the sales department and not a 
part of production. This guaran- 
tees the consumer an understand- 
ing of her problem, for repeat sales 
depend upon customer satisfaction, 
and no department of a business is 
more aware of (Continued on page 45) 
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THE DARTNELL LIBRARY 
OF 


Sound -Slidetilms 
For Employee 
Training 


More and more companies are turning to sound-slidefilms to help them quickly and effectively train 
their employees. Because of this trend to visual training, Dartnell has for some years been carefully 
developing a library of selected employee training sound-slidefilms. These films are available on an 
outright purchase basis, the reasonable price per set representing only a fraction of the total production 
cost of each film. Here is a list of the sound-slidefilms at present available from the Dartnell Film Library. 


“ FRAILEY’S LETTER CLINIC’ 


Featuring Cy Frailey, dean of America’s 
letter experts, this kit of six 15-minute 
sound-slidefilms shows executives, cor- 
respondents, and secretaries how to 
write friendly, concise, resultful busi- 
ness letters. A complete better letter 
training program. Price $150. 


‘LIFE INSURANCE SELLING ’’ 


Produced in cooperation with the R. & R. 
Service, the seven sound-slidefilms in 
this kit comprise a detailed and dra- 
matic presentation of the entire life in- 
surance sales process from developing 
leads to getting the application signed. 
Including instructor's guide. Price $100. 


‘STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


A kit of seven sound-slidefilms which 
get over in a dramatic, forceful way the 
fundamentals of successful selling. Can 
be used as part of a sales training plan 
or for sales meetings or conventions as 
a meeting feature. Manuals are avail- 


able based on films. Price $70. 


"DOUBLE HORSESHOES’’ 


A 15-minute sound-slidefilm designed to 
improve customer relations by making 
employees ‘‘courtesy conscious.”’ Pre- 
sents a ““3-C”’ formula which can make 
an immediate improvement in employee 
attitudes. Suitable for any type of busi- 
ness. Price $25.50. 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP ”’ 


For quickly and effectively training re- 
tail salespeople in the A-B-C’s of retail 
selling. Now in use by more than 800 
stores, the complete kit comprises seven 
sound-slidefilms with instructor's guide. 
Suitable for showing to employees of any 
type of retail store. Price $ 


is: 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE’’ 


A dramatic 15-minute sound-slidefilm 
presentation of the dangers of inflation. 
Brings inflation home to employee 
groups in terms they can understand by 
showing how it affects their daily lives. 
This film can profitably be shown to any 
type of employee. Price $25.50. 


Write Today For Descriptive Folders Indicating Films In Which You Are Interested 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Policies That Sent Eversharp Ahead 


(Continued from page 9) 


products. Macy’s, Jordan Marsh, 
Hudson, the May Company, 
Marshall Field, Mandel’s, Famous- 
Barr, L. Bamberger, are but a few 
of the earliest converts to the idea 
that Eversharp was a hot retail 
item worthy of most intensive sell- 
ing to cash in on the demand 
created by the radio program. 

By the end of the first vear the 
company had 54 salesmen, all care- 
fully trained and equipped to do a 
strong selling job. The second year 
saw this sales organization grow 
to 75, the third to 83, and then to 
103. At this point, manpower, the 
company’s munitions work, and the 
shortage of materials brought a 
temporary set-back in the growth 
of the sales organization. Today it 
stands at 107 men, working out of 
six management districts, all 
pledged to visit each customer at 
least once in 3 months. Even during 
the war when it would have been 
easy for the company officers to 
have sold the factory’s annual out- 
put over the telephone in a day or 
so, the men were kept on the road, 
and were instructed to continue 
regular calls on every dealer. 

How the dealer organization 
grew is shown in the following 
tabulation, the figures being based 
on the total at the end of each 
year. At the start of 1941 there 
were 4,900 dealers, which was the 
result of but about 6 months’ work 
by the new management. ; 
Number of Dealers End of year 

9,000 1941 
12,000 19433 
23,000 1945 
30,000 1946 

“For the first year and a half,” 
says Mr. Robbins, vice president 
in charge of sales, “Straus, Emer- 
son, and myself pounded the pave- 
ments in every key city of the 
country, lining up new dealers and 
explaining that Eversharp had a 
keen, alert, new, financial man at 
the top of its organization, and 
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capable sales management, plus a 
strong advertising campaign that 
was sending customers into the 
stores every day.” 

Robbins is especially proud of 
the fact that he has never cut 
salesmen’s commissions, despite 
very high earnings. Nor has he cut 
territories, except where and when 
a man had more dealers than he 
could possibly service. In nearly 
all of the cases where men have been 
added, and older men have given up 
territory, it has been at the request 
of the salesman himself, who knew 
he could not service the accounts 
in his territory properly. As the 
organization is now set up the 
men have an average of about 300 
accounts each. 

Robbins and the other execu- 
tives of the company have con- 
tinued to maintain a close touch 
with their dealers. “I can’t claim 
to know every one of our dealers, 
but I do know about 5,000 of them 
personally,” he says, with a glow 
of pride. Which makes it evident 
that Robbins is happiest when he 
is on the road selling Eversharp. 

The company paid out more 
than.one million dollars in commis- 
sions to salesmen in 1945; in 1946 
the figure $1,400,000, 


which means each salesman aver- 


reached 


aged somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $13,500. “And we will 
never cut that commission rate, 
any more than we will reduce our 
discount to dealers,” asserts Mr. 
Robbins. 

When the new management took 
over the old Eversharp organiza- 
tion, it dumped the stock on hand 





Which Are 
America’s Best- 
' Managed Companies? 
(See Page 10) 











at heavy price concessions to any- 
body who would buy it. “Had we 
kept that 


longer,” says Robbins, “we could 


inventory one year 
have gotten our own price for it, 
and would have made enough 
money from it to have paid divi- 
dends for many years to come.” 
Robbins is frank to say that 
conditions were favorable to the 
rapid growth which the company 
has enjoyed, but he is quick to 


remind a visitor that no other com- 


pany in the industry enjoyed such 


a growth as Eversharp. He also 
says that the company has always 
been, since the new management 
got under way with its policies, a 
million and at times five million 
dollars behind on shipments, and 
that many more pens could have 
been sold had the plant had the 
capacity to turn them out. For a 
period during the war the com- 
pany manufactured the highly 
technical, precision gyro- 
scopic stabilizers for aircraft. 

In 1946, Eversharp, Inc., 
bought the Shick Razor business 
(Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
pany) which had but 895 accounts 
on its books. In 6 months the 
dealer list had grown to 9,800, and 
the sales staff had been increased 
from 24 to 51 salesmen by Decem- 
ber 26, 1946. 

The company’s biggest year in 
the past showed sales of 5,000,000 
razors. In “about” 4 months—the 
quotes belong to Mr. Robbins — 
“we sold 7,750,000 razors.” A 
separate sales force will market the 
razors, and the same aggressive 
sales policies which built the pen 
and pencil business to its present 
high point will be carried on in con- 
nection with building the razor 
and blade business. 

Eversharp management has its 
eyes on other business properties 
which show sales possibilities, but 
which have been inadequately ex- 
ploited or managed in the past. 


high 
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Profitable toWatch Weather 


(Continued from page 23) 


weather forecasts covering a 24- to 
36-hour period are worthless, but 
long-range forecasts covering a 6- 
month period are an effective aid. 
Long-range forecasting was 
recognized by the War Depart- 
ment. Major campaigns, such as 
the D-day invasions of both North 
Africa and France, were planned 
accordingly. These forecasts are 
not as specific as short-period fore- 
rasts. They state only. the times 
and the amounts of precipitation 
expected ; periods of high and low 
temperatures; and unusual 
weather such as high winds, floods, 
or drought conditions. 
Government bureaus prefer to 
stick to the more accurate 24- to 
36-hour forecasts, with the excep- 
tion of shippers’ forecasts for a 
72-hour period. Government fore- 
casts and consultations on weather 
affecting business are _ supplied 
without charge, although this in- 
issued in the 
reports or 


formation is not 
forms of standard 
bulletins. Weather data are fur- 
nished to fill individual requests. 

The services of a_ half-dozen 
private weather organizations 
specializing in long-range forecast- 
ing cost from $150 to $600 a year. 
Subscribers may take only part of 
the service, or arrange for fore- 
asts covering a special period on 
a contract basis. Some firms supply 
aftercasts so subscribers can check 
the accuracy of their predictions. 
Information is furnished through 
bulletins, maps, and charts. 

Pioneer in the field of weather 
consultants to business and agri- 
culture is Irving P. Krick, formerly 
with the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Krick, who spe- 
cializes in long-range forecasts 
covering periods up to 6 months, 
now operates the Krick Weather 
Service in Pasadena. 

For more than 10 years Selby 
Maxwell, chief astronomer-meteor- 
Chicago’s Weather 


ologist for 
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Forecasts, Inc., has attracted at- 
tention nationally by his amazingly 
accurate long-range forecasts 
covering periods up to 12 months. 
In a talk over NBC, Mr. Maxwell 
forecast the course and extent of 
the Florida July 
1935, 12 days before it happened, 
which brought 1,200 letters from 
the South asking for details. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau 
warning of 48 hours on this same 


hurricane of 


gave a 


storm. 

During the past year Weather- 
casts, Inc., and Weather Inc. have 
been established in New York by 
ex-GI meteorologists. Former ser- 
vicemen in recent months have be- 
gun similar services throughout 
the country, 
Weathercasts of St. Louis and the 
Industrial Weather Advisory Ser- 
vice in Wilmington, Delaware. 

Because of the growing demand 


which include 


for weather forecasts in business 
and the number of recently estab- 
lished private services, companies 
interested in using forecasts have 
found it first to in- 
vestigate the professional status of 


advisable 


these services as a_ protection 
against sometimes false and ex- 
travagant claims as to their 
ability. Approval of the American 
Meteorological Society is one 
method of checking on the stand- 
ards of these private services. 

One of the biggest steps toward 
making weather information a real 
aid to management is the simplifi- 


of 


maps, so the layman can interpret 


cation technical terms and 
weather information and apply it 
to solving business problems with 
little knowledge of the principles 
of meteorology. Private firms have 
led theway in popularizing weather 
data through simplified graphic 
maps and charts. Today many 
newspapers publish these maps 
from private agencies rather than 
the technical, but more accurate, 
by the U.S. 


maps supplied 








‘HOW 
Should We Pay 
Our 


Salesmen?- 


e Salary Only ? 
e Commission Only ? 


e Salary and Commis- 
sion ? 


e Bonus Plan? 


e Profit Sharing ? 


Every business executive 
who is seeking the right an- 
swer to this question will 
find helpful suggestions in 
the interesting pamphlet, 
“How to Select the Right 
Salesmen’s Compensation 
Plan.” It explains a rela- 
tively scientific formula 
which Business Research 
engineers have developed in 
setting up “tailor-made” 
plans for many companies, 
large and small, 
over a period of 
25 years. Ask 
your secretary 
to send the cou- 
pon below for a 
free copy. 





Mail This Coupon 
For FREE Pamphlet! 


11AB, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Illinois 


Dept. 
Chicago 3, 
Please send your free pamphlet entitled 
“How to Select 
Compensation Plan.” 


Nam 

Title 

Company 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


the Right Salesmen’'s 
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Management: Basis of Prosperity 


(Continued from page 11) 


men are familiar with communities 
which seem to look upon corpora- 
tions and business enterprises as 
never-failing springs of funds from 
which must pour contributions to 
any and all community enterprises, 
no matter how little the direct 
benefit may be to the contributors. 

No matter how one-sided the 
picture may appear, management 
faces its responsibilities and at- 
tempts to provide products and 
services at increasing values at 
constantly lower prices. It accepts 
greater responsibilities to em- 
ployees than ever before. And it 
has long ago assumed greater 
responsibility to the public. Proof 
of this is seen in the ever-increasing 
share of taxes paid by business. 

It accepts greater responsibili- 
ties to stockholders by giving each 
stockholder much more informa- 
tion than has been historically 
customary, in going to greater 
lengths to decrease the risk in in- 
vestment, and by accepting the 
thousand-and-one_ restrictions, 
rules, and regulations imposed by 
Government on the sale of shares. 

Compare these facts with man- 
agement of a generation ago. The 
rule was to sell at prices as high as 
the traffic would permit. The rule 
was to buy labor as a commodity, 
use it so long as it was profitable, 
lay it off whenever possible. The 
rule was to give investors as little 
information as possible, to. sell 
shares at the highest possible 
prices, and in many cases wipe out 
the investors’ equities at the first 
possible opportunity. And man- 
agement, in many cases, paid little 
heed to what we now call public 
relations. It was none of the pub- 
lic’s business what management 
did. 

But enlightened management, 
here and there, proved it was 
profitable to accept these greater 
responsibilities. Government, see- 
ing what the enlightened leaders 
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did, enacted legislation to force 
others in line. That Government 
made many serious errors in its 
laws, rules, regulations, and execu- 
tive orders is painfully apparent. 
The fact remains that these regula- 
tions exist, and will continue to 
exist in some measure for many 
years to come. 

What all this adds up to is 
simply that management of today. 
if it is to survive, must have far 
greater skill, wider knowledge, and 
move with far greater accuracy 
than did management of a genera- 
tion back. 

Once management was asked but 
one question, “Did you show a 
profit?” Today management an- 
swers a thousand questions in ad- 
dition to the big one about profits. 
It is no longer enough to show a 
profit. Management must give 
greater values to its customers; it 
must pay its labor more, even to 
the extent of providing luxurious 
feather-bed conditions for labor in 
certain cases; it must provide for 
old age benefits, unemployment, 
and once-undreamed-of Govern- 
ment services. 

It must not devastate forests, 
pollute streams, nor engage in wars 
to wreck competitors as it once did. 
In many cases it must buy labor 
on labor’s own terms, which con- 
tinually grow more and more diffi- 
cult. It cannot lay up surpluses for 
emergencies because the tax laws 
usually prevent this. 

Many of the devices once em- 
ployed by management to get a 
foothold, to establish itself in new 
territories, or to outwit competi- 
tion are now against the law. It 
cannot agree with other manage- 
ments to adhere to certain prices, 
or terms or conditions of sale. At 
every turn management is ham- 
pered by law, by public opinion, 
and by custom, and every one of 
these new conditions increases the 
difficulty of earning a profit. 


Yet management is expected to 
earn fair profits or make room for 
its successors. That is why we are 
attempting to find the best-man- 
aged companies in America, to 
seek them out, to examine their 
methods and policies, to evaluate 
modern management’s contribution 
to the American way of life. 

We are now engaged in this 
search for the best-managed com- 
panies in America. We have asked 
many different people to help us. 
Before we have finally published « 
list of what is unanimously con- 
sidered America’s best-manage«l 
companies, we will have examined 
the records and achievements of 
many different companies in all 
parts of the country, large and 
small, local and national. 

We have asked a large group of 
bankers to submit the names of the 
best-managed companies in their 
communities. 

We have asked a large group of 
investment company executives to 
submit the names of best-managed 
companies with which they are 
familiar. 

We have asked advertising 
agency executives, business paper 
editors, financial editors of daily 
newspapers to pitch in_ their 
nominations for the best-managed 
companies. 

Finally, and perhaps more im- 
portant, we have asked manage- 
ment itself to nominate the com- 
panies it considers best managed. 

Now, we ask our readers to sub- 
mit names of companies which they 
consider best managed in their 
communities, in their industries, in 
their trade associations, or any- 
where else. 

All nominations will be carefully 
checked against a set of qualifica- 
tions which are believed to be fair 
and equitable. For example, we 
believe a company should have a 
long-time profit earning record be- 
fore it can be considered well 
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managed. “Seasoned” is the word 
the financial writers use to describe 
such companies. 

We believe a well-managed com- 
pany should be getting a reason- 
ably high share of its potential 
business, not merely skimming 
cream from a lush market. We 
believe a well-managed company 
must have a good labor record. By 
this we do not mean to exclude a 
company because it has had a 
strike, or because a labor leader 
throws mud at its management. 

We believe a well-managed com- 
pany must have a spotless record 
for meeting its obligations. We do 
not intend to include companies 
which have defaulted on bond is- 
sues, or have wiped out stock- 
holders in under-the-table deals. 

We believe a well-managed com- 
pany must provide good working 
conditions, must turn out an 
honest product, and must have a 
reputation for fair dealing with its 
salesmen, its distributors, and its 
final consumers. 

We believe a well-managed com- 
pany must have carried on a cer- 
tain amount of long-range plan- 
ning to insure its survival and 
growth in a world of change. This 
includes research work, product 
development, territorial expansion, 
and improvement in services. 

We suggest that any reader who 
is interested in this constructive 
project nominate companies for 
inclusion on this list. Nomination 
will not insure the company’s name 
appearing on our final lists. But 
every company nominated will be 
checked, and investigated, and in- 
cluded if it meets requirements. 

For guidance and checking we 
are including with this article a 
chart to assist in determining 
whether a given company can be 
considered best managed in its 
community, industry, or field. Use 
the chart, turn in your nomination. 

As companies are qualified for 
inclusion on our list, brief histories 
and reports of each company’s 
methods, policies, and history will 
be published in forthcoming issues 
of AMERICAN Business. 
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You are looking at the only machine made that will 


————— Eee 


typewrite complete letters of page or more in length 
from any selection of paragraphs. Its perforated record 


rolls carry from 80 to 160 standard paragraphs. Your 


ees —_——E 


typist merely addresses the letter and pushes the par- 


agraph selector button. The Auto-typist finishes the letter 


—— re 


automatically at more than two times manual speed! 


The —— 
PUSH BUTTON 


Auto-typist 


Permits: 


| jee everyday performance of this amazing 
machine is so spectacular that the listing at 
the side gives only a hint of its flexibility. 


Every man or woman responsible for production 
Automatic typing of ANY * ° 

Og ey eee of sales or promotion letters, collection letters, 
form paragraphs in any order or or handling of repetitive correspondence will 


sequence e want the facts. 


Or, any selection from 20 or See for yourself how one ordinary typist can 
more complete letters P 

use Auto-typists to turn out as many as 300 

* perfectly typed letters a day, each letter 

Typing of sales letters, on any different from each other, and each letter 

t . . . . * 

acai ahaa highly personalized with manual interpolation 

e of dates, names, amounts, catalog numbers, or 

Typing of answers to inquiries descriptions. Sounds impossible? Rush your 

on large number of different . on 8 

needed. name for new circular describing the PUSH 

e BUTTON Auto-typist. We'll answer with an 

Typing of credit and collection Auto-typed letter, typed for you as a demon- 

forms with manual typing of . ae 

dates, amounts, and nature of stration of the almost human flexibility and the 


— « superhuman speed of this machine. 


Typing of subscription and Use the coupon or your stationery. 
renewal correspondence by 
publishers A e 

The AUto-typist, dep. 31 
Typing of detail letters to 
physicians, dentists, or users 614 N. Carpenter St. Chicago 22, Illinois 
from selections of paragraph 
covering various products 


The Auto-typist, Dept. 31 
614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


Write to me on the Auto-typist and send with your specimen letter a circular describing the Push Button 
el. There is no charge or obligation 
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Wanted: 


(Continued from page 15) 


Sometimes there is a director 
“who has a connection.” That, of 
course, narrows down the field 
without much palavering. Then, 
too, there is the executive who calls 
in his office manager, and says: 
“Say, ‘Tom, I met Sam West on 
the 8:18 this morning and he tells 
me his company just bought 200 
ABC things. We must be missing 
some bets with our XYZ things. 
Why don’t we buy ABC?” 

Unless Tom can point to a 
favorable price differential this is 
the end of a beautiful friendship 
between him and the XYZ sales- 
man. The salesman will continue to 
smile at Tom at the office man- 
ager’s monthly meeting but with 
an “Et tu, Brute” expression. 

Do not think from the foregoing 
comments that I believe it is only 
large companies that fall into this 
standardization snarl. Small com- 
panies, too, repeat their purchases 
of specific office equipment for no 
better reason than the occasional 
lunch the salesman buys or the ties 
he wears. Sometimes there is an 
attempt to furnish an aura of sub- 
stance with a plausible statement. 
In other words, to rationalize 
something like this: “We get good 
service out of machines. 
Virtually no repairs.” Plausible, 
but hardly adequate when it comes 
to good reasons for purchase of 


these 
b] 


office equipment. 

Another link in cur chain of 
evidence that the modern office is 
still on the way is the apparent 
tendency to overbuy or underbuy 
all types of equipment. Even when 
the type of equipment is justified 
there appears to be no balance. 

Overbuying is evident in the rush 
to purchase everything electrically 
operated without analyzing the 
facts to determine if the additional 
‘apital expenditure plus operating 
and maintenance costs is justified 
by the demands on the equipment. 
I have in mind an office manager 
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who purchased an_ electric-drive 
duplicator because this machine 
would deliver 3,000 copies each 
hour compared with 1,500 from the 
same model hand operated. It was 
estimated that some 3,000 copies 
would be required daily and he, 
therefore, reasoned that this would 
keep the machine occupied 1 hour. 
Further, since the hand model, at 
1,500 copies per hour would take 
2 hours, he was saving 1 hour each 
day through the purchase of the 
electric model. 

After the machine was installed 
this manager was chagrined to find 
that, even working with genuine 
effort, turning out the 3,000 copies 
took 5 hours daily. Something was 
wrong with his figures—something 
he had missed. 

Of course, none of us would have 
missed the point which he did when 
he made his initial study. He failed 
to take into consideration the fact 
that the 3,000 copies consisted of 
200 sets of 15 copies, each set con- 
trolled by a different master. To 
provide further assurance of a 
slow operation, a blockout was 
used after the first 5 copies had 
been run off. The blockout, nat- 
urally had to be inserted and the 
machine stopped for this purpose. 

The time consumed in taking out 
old masters, clipping protective 
backs to them, removing backs 
from new masters, inserting new 
masters, withdrawing blank copies 
from rack, stacking these evenly, 
inserting blockout, and distribut- 
ing copies far exceeded the time 
the drum was actually in motion. 
With only a few copies to be run 
from each master, it was found 
no saving in time could be effected 
through electric operation. 

On the other hand, underbuying 
seems to be as prevalent as over- 
buying. I know of one company 
that decided to furnish its five 
internal field auditors with port- 
able calculators to be carried with 
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them on their audit tours. This 
decision, a good one, was made 
after numerous complaints from 
the auditors that they could get 
the use of office machines in the 
company’s branch offices only after 
regular working hours because the 
machines were needed in the routine 
work. Each auditor was furnished 
with his own machine — a hand- 
operated model! 

When I can’t get to sleep readily 
at night I don’t count sheep. I 
just watch these $5,000-a-year 
auditors grinding away on their 
machines at $2.50 per hour plus 
travel allowance. 

Another company I know about 
has two hand-operated grapho- 
types which are in continuous use 
7 hours every working day. One 
electric keyboard machine with a 
skilled operator would turn out the 
same material which now requires 
two machines and two operators. 
The company’s reason for allowing 
this condition to exist is that it 
“doesn’t know how long this volume 
will continue.” So it is hesitant to 
make the investment for a new 
machine. This present volume, how- 
ever, has been maintained for 18 
months and the new machine would 
pay for itself in 6 months. 

Here is another link in our grow- 
ing chain of evidence that today’s 
office is still only approaching 
modernity. All of us have observed, 
perhaps with audible amusement, 
the archaic machines retained in 
offices as “spares.” They are so old 
and inefficient that the trade-in 
value is some nominal sum, usually 
ten dollars, which the salesman de- 
ducts from his commission. 

Some curious streak in us keeps 
us from discarding the machines. 
“Ten dollars!” we think. “It’s 
worth more to us.than that. We'll 
keep it for a spare.” The fact is 
that it rarely becomes a spare. It 
either winds up as a useless fixture 
occupying space on top of a file 
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or it remains in constant use. 
In the first instance no great 


harm is done. But in the second | 


case, we are perpetuating a waste 


in manpower which would be use- | 
fully occupied through the pur- | 


chase of another machine. 


All of the incidents related up to | 
now can be duplicated, and even | 
surpassed, by each of us who has | 


any reasonable amount of contact 
with office executives in various 
organizations. So far, I have 
touched only on the mechanical 


equipment in today’s office and | 


have discussed not very much 
about that. Enough has been said, 
however, to establish my thesis— 


today’s office is far from modern. | 





Business Shows 
In Chicago and 
San Francisco 


EBRUARY will be a busy month 
for the manufacturers of office 
equipment. There will be business 
and office equipment shows in both 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

The Chicago show, sponsored 
and managed by the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago, will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
February 3, 4, 5, 1947. 

The Chicago office managers 
have been holding a similar show 
for a number of years and have had 
wide experience in the work. In 
connection with the exhibit the 


Office Management Association of | 


Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 


versity will conduct the annual | 


seminar on office management. 
Office stability, service functions, 
and salary levels will be discussed. 

The San Francisco show will be 
managed by the National Business 
Show Company, with the well- 
known Tupper family in charge, 
as they have been for many years. 
It will be held at San Francisco’s 
great Civic Auditorium, February 
20 to 22, and 24 to 26. 
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Adhesive stamps are just a habit hangover, anyway... 
Why take the time and trouble to tear apart, moisten, and stick 
bits of printed paper to envelopes? ... When a Postage Meter 

will print a stamp... phfft!... directly on the envelope 
faster than you can stick a stamp...seal the flap at the same 
time? Print any value of stamp, for any kind of mail. Print 
postmark, too, which speeds your mail in the postoffice. 
PLUS . . . the convenience of always having 
the right postage on tap in your own office...the 
protection of postage that can’t be begged, 
borrowed or stolen... the automatic bookkeeping 
...80 handy, so efficient, so safe, so quick! Models for every size 
office, thousands used in modern offices everywhere . . . 
Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write for illustrated 
booklet . . . today? 


PITNEY-BowES Posta ge Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2104 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage melers 
Offices in principal cities. 1s CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 








te SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly ; 
adjustable. Shreds '," to %’. De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. a 












WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Positive Suggestions for Eliminating Friction 
in Employer-Employee Relations 


BUSINESS SUCCESS TALKS 


Here is a 52-week program—to help you to 

improve employer-employee relations. 

Here are typical negatives met: 

Lack of Planning Envy—Jealousy 

Shirking Resentment 

Here are positive suggestions offered: 

Moving Forward Boosting Others 

Sharing Self-Control 
Responsibility Selling Yourself 

Free 32-page Executive’s Handbook gives 

you results of the 6-year survey of these 

problems. BUSINESS SUCCESS TALKS 

are printed in two and three colors—posters 

measure 11” x 17” in size. Attractive frame 

is furnished for the 52 messages. 

Profit by these practical facts. $12.50 for 

the complete program on 10-day approval. 

Return coupon to us today! 








The National Research Bureau, Inc. 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

Send us on approval your 62-week BUSI- 
NESS SUCCESS TALKS with Executive's 
Handbook and frame for messages. You 
may bill us for $12.50. Program may be 
returned in 10 days if not satisfactory. 
Name....... ; dais easianiesstabskciibintiaee 
Company aes 

Street. atin 
Coe... Zone.......State 
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Do You Need Money for Equipment? 


(Continued from page 21) 


customers were disappointed with 
delayed delivery. 

“Could the sales department 
keep two of these machines busy?” 
asked the production manager. 

“We could keep three busy,” 
answered the sales manager, “if we 
could do good work, and produce 
it promptly.” 

Next month the new superin- 
tendent requested the management 
to authorize him to purchase a 
second machine to be placed along- 
side the first. There were immediate 
objections. “We can’t keep one 
machine busy. It’s idle much of the 
time. It’s eating it’s head off now. 
Why buy another?” 

Then’ the superintendent ex- 
plained the difficulty, showed man- 
agement what it would mean in 


increased business if two machines 
were on the job and busy a high 
percentage of the time. 

He got the machine. The sales 
department soon had them both 
busy. In less than a year a third 
machine was ordered, and in 18 
months the old, obsolete machine 
was sold and a new one put in its 
place. The department soon be- 
came the second-best profit-maker 
in the plant. 

In many a business there are 
similar opportunities. In many 
offices jobs are held up, work costs 
more than necessary, overtime is 
constant, because some one fails to 
make the proper study, get the 
facts, and present them to the men 
who have the power to authorize 


capital goods expenditures. 





Speaking of Prices 


READ recently of a retail store 

in Dallas, Texas, which has 
‘aised itself so far above the com- 
mon herd of retail shops that it 
caters only to the most select trade 
in its own city. This store, because 
it has built a reputation for good 
merchandise and, incidentally, 
good merchandising, sells to cus- 
tomers in all parts of the United 
States and, I believe, in some for- 
eign countries. It’s the realization 
of a dream many merchants 
cherish and a few manufacturers 
aspire to; namely, catering to the 
class market so successfully that 
it can survive and prosper on that 
type of business alone. 

Every one likes to sell good 
merchandise; every one likes to 
sell to people of discriminating 
taste; every one likes to feel he 
ranks high in his own industry or 
trade. Yet few people who have not 
had experience along this line 





realize how difficult the trail is. 
Every part of the operation must 
be perfect—the building, the buy- 
ing, the displaying, the advertis- 
ing, and the selling. The slightest 
flaw or weakness at any point 
would be serious, if not disastrous. 

It is a dangerous course for a 
merchant or a manufacturer to 
chart for himself unless he is 
peculiarly equipped both mentally 
and temperamentally for that type 
of work. Many a merchant, and 
manufacturer too, has driven away 
good solid trade that is frightened 
by luxurious furnishings and ex- 
cessive attention by the sales force. 
These same people have not been 
able, with their gilt and plush, and 
their extra salesmen, to replace 
the substantial citizens with the 
so-called carriage trade because of 
some lack, of which they themselves 
are not conscious and their best 
friends wouldn’t tell them. 
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Every time the price of an 
article is raised, be it ever so little, 
a certain percentage of the poten- 
tial buyers is cut off. Every time 
the price is dropped, the number 
of potential buyers for the article 
increases. 

From an economic standpoint 
our population, roughly, forms a 
triangle. The lowest income group 
is the largest; the highest income 
group is the smallest. As a manu- 
facturer or a retailer increases his 
prices and moves up higher and 
higher in the triangle, he feels the 
pressure of the in-sloping sides of 
the triangle. Manufacturers and 
dealers in limited quantities can 
survive and prosper on carriage 


trade. They have done it for years 


Hugh A. Howell, research engineer, Indiana Steel Products Company, demon- 
strates the company’s magnetic paper recording tape, Hyflux. The recorder, 
is a portable unit with both recording and play-back facilities. 
A half-hour program can be recorded on a standard 7-inch reel for 8mm. film 


above, 
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and they always will do it so long 
as we have the American system of 
free enterprise. 

People who have money like to 
buy the best. If the quality is 
sufficiently outstanding the price 
is not important, but the majority 
of the manufacturers and retailers 
must live by giving the public what 
it wants. What the public wants is 
the 


price that the average person can 


best article obtainable at a 
afford to pay and can pay without 
limiting himself unduly in other 
directions. The idea of selling the 
best people is appealing, especially 
when others have shown it can be 
done. The idea of selling the masses 
is safer and, in a sense, it is more 


Henry H. Morse. 


truly American. 
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Decision? 


by 
MANAGEMENT 


made 


Easy:"' 


ViSIrecord 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
VISIBLE RECORD-KEEPING 
SYSTEM” 


VISIBLE INDEX CORP. 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








One Hand 
Operates 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi thly & Monthl 









“Percentage Basis” 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 














Carton of six 


| 29 at $1.25 each 


Slightly higher west of Rockies 


FOR INCREASED COPYING EFFI- 
CIENCY—try placing a LIBERTY Copy- 
holder on the desks of all your office 
workers — STENOGRAPHERS .. . 
TYPISTS...BILLERS and CHECK- 
ERS. 

Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 

EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use. 





ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
Simply attach this ad to 
your letter- 
head — if 
not entirely 
satisfactory 
return 
within 10 
days at our 
expense. 

















Stock Control Plan to 


Insure Profits 


(Continued from page 13) 


the perpetual inventory. When new 
items are added, a master control 
card is set up for each shipping 
unit of merchandise. The numbers 
written on the card give the com- 
plete description of the item. This 
description, with the exception of 
the retail price and extension and 
cost, is then perforated into the 
master control card on the auto- 
matic numbering punch. 

In sales analysis this system 
produces semimonthly total sales 
of each salesman by department 
number, which represents a com- 
modity group. It provides total 
sales of each commodity group for 
accounting purposes. All merchan- 
dise is allocated into 25 commodity 
groups, and tabulated reports are 
used to study gross profits of these 
classifications. Under the old sys- 
tem it was impossible to analyze 
gross profits by more than 5 
classes. This new system provides 
better control of merchandising, 
with the opportunity to avoid 
losses and extend sales of profit- 
able items. 

Approximately 40,000 
tory detail cards are tabulated 
every 15 days to obtain these semi- 
monthly sales analyses. The tabu- 
lator, set for totals only, prints 
the list and cost price of the total 
sales for each of the commodity 
groups. The thirty sales analyses, 
one for each salesman, show the 
total sales made by each salesman 
for each commodity group. 

These reports reveal weak spots 
in the organization, indicate buy- 
ing trends, and present compari- 
sons between national and private 
brands. Using this system a whole- 
saler can measure the sales velocity 
of various goods and determine 
both the relative position and 
amount of space each item should 
be allotted on the assembly line. 

When an order is received at 


inven- 


Godfrey’s, it is edited, passed for 
credit, and the invoice made from 
prepunched cards representing the 
Using | special 
wholesale grocery tabulators, this 
system automatically prepares a 
six-copy invoice for each order, 


goods ordered. 


complete in one run. The invoice 
consists of : Office copy, customer’s 
copy, carrier’s copy, and three 
floor copies. This speeds the flow of 
invoices into the warehouses result- 
ing in more rapid selection of mer- 
chandise and posting of total 
orders to accounts receivable. 

Items in the warehouse appear 
in the same order as they are listed 
on the invoices. Order pickers can 
go past shelves, pick up items as 
they appear on the bill, and deliver 
them to the shipping platform 
without back-tracking. 

A set of address cards, which are 
filed by store number in the tub file, 
is pulled for each order received. 
Order blanks are published in 
pamphlet form weekly and dis- 
tributed to the customers. The set 
of address cards, which have been 
pulled for each order, precede the 
inventory detail cards when the in- 
voice is tabulated, and show on the 
heading of the invoice the name, 
street, city, and state of the cus- 
tomer, and the customer number. 

There is one set of address cards 
for all of Godfrey’s 900 customers. 
This punched card system enables 
Godfrey to handle approximately 
1,500 orders a week, billing an 
average of 300 invoices a day. 

In addition to quicker billing 
and more accurate inventory con- 
trol, this punched card system has 
provided top management with five 
essential reports, shown on page 
13, for better over-all administra- 
tive control. Although each report 
concerns different operations they 
are standardized so these figures 
can be easily compared. 
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(Continued from page 34) 


the consumer pulse than the sales 
department. 

A service policy presupposes a 
program. Proctor’s pro- 
gram is geared to provide quick, 


service 


competent, economical repair ser- 
vice on all its products. To this 
end, minimum service standards 
are outlined by the company and 
franchised service stations are re- 
quired to adhere to them: 
1. Appliances normally to be 
serviced and returned in 24 hours. 
2. Repairs to be made carefully ; 
appliances checked for other pos- 
sible defects, thoroughly cleaned, 
tested for satisfactory operation. 
3. After inspection, appliances 
to be repolished as nearly as pos- 
sible to original finish’ and care- 
fully repacked. 
4. Appliances 
because of unsatisfactory servicing 
to be reserviced without cost to 


again returned 


customer. 

5. On the assumption that “the 
customer is always right,” doubt- 
ful cases to be decided in favor of 
the customer. 

6. Questionnaire (for report by 
customer of service irregularities 
and favorable or unfavorable com- 
ment) to be supplied free by Proc- 
tor and to be included by service 
station in each wrapped package. 

Customers are assured that all 
repairs will be made with genuine 
Proctor parts and that the ser- 
vicemen repairing their appliances 
have been schooled by the factory 
in the correct technique. 

To keep Proctor service at peak 
efficiency, authorized service sta- 
tions are closely supervised by the 
district managers and sales rep- 
resentatives in their ascribed areas. 
Each is qualified to pass upon the 
service rendered because he has put 
in his time in the factory service 
department. Too, a factory field 
service supervisor is constantly 
traveling the country checking 
upon service techniques and teach- 
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Service Under the Sales Department 


ing new methods to servicemen. 

As a final point of supervision, 
and as a direct means of insuring 
customer satisfaction, with each 
repair package a metered, factory- 
addressed card 


postal question- 


naire is enclosed. Customers are 


asked to comment upon the ‘repair, 


whether satisfactory or unsatis- 


factory: 


This Proctor appliance has been care- 
fully serviced and inspected. If it does 
not meet with your satisfaction, please 
comment on and mail the convenient at- 
tached form. No postage necessary. 

If you are pleased with the repair ser- 
vice rendered — won’t you tell us that, 
too? You see we want your comments 
pro and con so we can maintain the type 
of service you like and correct anything 
you don’t like. That’s Proctor service. 

Your comments will help our customers 

.and help us. 


Complaints are promptly recti- 
fied and the district manager in the 
the 
responsibility of seeing that the 


territory is charged with 


service station remedies the con- 
dition that led to the customer dis- 
satisfaction. Persistent complaints 
would result in the removal of the 
offending shop from the list of 
authorized service stations. 

To make sure Proctor customers 
know where to take their appli- 
ances for check-up and repair, the 
local telephone directory lists the 
service stations under “Electrical 
Appliances—Retail—Proctor Au- 
thorized Service.” The guarantee 
‘ard enclosed in each appliance 
-arton lists the service stations all 
over the country. Each Proctor 
advertisement in a consumer maga- 
zine tells the readers, “For efficient 
161 
Proctor service stations, coast to 
tele- 


repairs, factory-supervised 


coast — see local classified 
phone directory.” 

Having located the nearest ser- 
vice station, nothing is more dis- 
concerting to the housewife than 
to have to wait an unduly long 
time for a household appliance to 


be repaired. In spite of Proctor’s 
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FLEXIFONE 
$4450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Give orders .. . get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free 


folder show you how 


FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words. 








FREE... 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


: OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
= Dept. AB-15, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send free literature as checked: 

DC Flexifone !ntercommunication 

{] Plant-Broadcasting 

[J Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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Handsome in red-trimmed black plastic, 
the tiny, th d-card Wheeld “Cub" 





file spins smooth and easy. For hundreds of 
business and social needs—oa gift that will 
be used and appreciated for years—for 
address and phone lists of customers, friends, 
suppliers, patients, members—for your book, 
film or music libraries—your mechanical 
memory for every listing need. For accurate 
credit, code or subject files, etc. Cards 
slipped on or off at will but can't get lost 
or out of order. Wheeldex ‘‘Cub" turns 
freely yet stands still automatically just like 
the big Wheeldex units used for years 
throughout industry. Order at least two 
“Cubs” on your first order. You will want 
more yourself and some to give away. 


amen 
P. ~ 


rf a 





~ 
Ps g-&, No bigger than your 
“A,” ~— % phone and just as useful 


| J. $4750 


WHEELDEX MFG. CO., Inc., 54 Park Row, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON’ 





A HANDY CALCULATOR 


FIGURES FAST— 


When and Where You Need Them 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
EFFORT AND ERRORS 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin J0-13 

















endeavor to give 24-hour service 
on its repairs, there may be times 
when a delay will be occasioned be- 
‘ause of one reason or another. 
Anticipating such contingencies, 
the company has made available to 
its authorized service stations 
“loan” appliances which may be 
lent to any customers whose ap- 
pliances cannot be repaired within 
the stated time. There is no charge 
for this additional customer “good- 
will builder.” 

Further protection for the con- 
sumer lies in the steps the company 
has taken to insure the type of ser- 
vice outlet that will carry out its 
established policy. Once a service 
station has been chosen to repre- 
sent the company in a given area, 
it is guaranteed all business in 


that area. Orders received at the 


factory are referred to the local 
stations for filling. Distributors, 
too, buy their parts locally. This 
insures a profitable business as- 
sociation for the service operator 
and enables him to carry a com- 
plete line of Proctor parts at all 
times. It also insures full coopera- 
tion from the service stations in 
‘arrying out the Proctor customer 
satisfaction program for deviation 
from established Proctor policies 
will result in disfranchisement. 
Proctor is vitally interested in 
harmonious business _ relations, 
both at the wholesale and retail 
level. Such harmony can only be 
obtained when all persons involved 
feel they are being treated fairly 


and squarely. 





What's Wrong with 
Our Hotels? 


BY HARRISON LITTLE 


HEN a visitor registered at the 

Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis 
last summer, a bellhop took him to 
his room, opened windows, closets, 
and facilities, turned. on water, 
radiators, and lights, then asked, 
“Will this room be all right?” 

“What if I say no?” asked the 
visitor. “Do I get a tent ?” 

“Oh, no,” the bellhop said, with 
obvious sincerity. “We'll put you 
in another room if this isn’t satis- 
factory.” 

This was an actual incident; 
yet to anyone who has stayed in 
American hotels in the last year, it 
probably sounds fabulous. In a 





sense it is a fable—a story with a 
moral. And the moral may be 
briefly stated: Most of our hotels 
need reconversion. 

Stories about reservations are as 
common as they once were about 


Eleanor, primarily because the 
hotels seem unable to cope with the 





guest who doesn’t leave on sched- 
ule. More spectacular than unusual 
was the recent scene in Chicago’s 
Palmer House when 200 guests 
with confirmed reservations formed 
a waiting line clear across the 
lobby. Equally unhappy and 
equally typical was the experience 
of the guest at New York’s Roose- 
velt who spent 24 hours in an 8- 
man dormitory without plumbing 
before he could get to his room. 

The traveler on a train or plane 
which gets behind schedule is very 
likely to find on arrival that his 
room has been assigned to some 
lurking homeless creature who was 
at the desk at cancellation time. 
A standard hour for cancellations 
might help, but they range from 
3:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. The situa- 
tion could be avoided by taking 
advance deposits, but most hotels 
don’t dare; they are not sure they 
‘an fill the reservations. 
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A few places have done some- 
thing about it. Akron’s Mayflower 
requires the registering guest to 
sign an agreement to vacate his 
room at an agreed time under 
penalty of having his baggage im- 
pounded; New York’s Algonquin 
calls tactfully on the morning a 
guest is due to leave to ask at what 
hour it may expect the room to be 
free. 

As a matter of public relations, 
many hotels should investigate the 
faint flavor of racketeering which 
has entered their reservations pro- 
cedures. When a prospective guest 
tried to get a room at New York’s 
Kenmore Hall for a week, which in- 
cluded the day of the Army-Notre 
Dame game, he was told he could 
get one by paying rent on it for an 
extra week. A visitor who arrived 
at Boston’s Copley Plaza with a 
confirmed single reservation in 
hand was assigned to, and charged 
for, a double room. 

The most serious damage which 
has been done in this respect is that 
many travelers are convinced, 
whether or not it is true, that a 
five-dollar bill for the room clerk is 
the quickest way to confirm a reser- 
vation. It is a matter of experience 
among seasoned travelers that the 
representative of a company which 
travels a lot of men will get far 
more consideration than an indi- 
vidual. For proof, tell the clerk in 
any hotel that you are advance 
man for a circus. It usually works. 

Hotel prices are downright silly. 
Dayton’s Biltmore with a 60-cent 
glass of tomato juice, and Toledo’s 
Commodore Perry which charges 
20 cents extra for coffee with a 
$2.00 dinner, are fair examples. 
The 80-cent martinis in Chicago’s 
Congress cost only a few cents 
more than the same drinks in other 
hotel bars, but they are 30 cents 
over the typical tavern price in the 
city. 

The guest who stops on his way 
to dinner in the bar of Chicago’s 
Palmer House can count on certain 





charges—a dime to check his hat, 
a dime for the bartender or waiter, 
and a dime to use a towel in the 


washroom. These, of course, are 
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minimums. In the Ambassador in 
the same city, the smallest coin on 
the change tray is usually a 
quarter. 

The personnel of most hotels is 
in dire need of refresher training 
in common courtesy and service. 
The visitor to New York’s Lincoln 
who had to bribe the maid to bring 
him a pillowcase was brother to the 
Detroit’s Statler who 
finally went out and bought his 


guest at 


own bar of soap. 

New 
York’s Belmont Plaza are snootier 
ticket brokers. <A 


morning call is a definite gamble in 


The reservation clerks at 


than theater 
New York’s Algonquin, and an in- 
coming phone message has about a 
50-50 


Maid service is as bad or 


chance almost anywhere. 
worse 
than it was in 1942; elevators run 
on a limping schedule. The room 
ry s 
Toledo’s 


Perry is in a state of amiable con- 


service at Commodore 
fusion which mixed up breakfast 
orders three successive mornings 
for one guest, and made him call 
another department to get a news- 
paper. 

The series of tragic fires which 
lias occurred recently is the ex- 
treme example of the desperate 
need for refurbishing and renova- 
tion of the physical plant of our 
hotels. 

Few have been as frank as thie 
Portland hostelry which noted on 
a bill that the room rate had been 
reduced because of the prevalence 
of cockroaches. But small animal 
life, from silverbugs to mice, is 
distressingly common. 

Granted that material shortages 
and increased prices prevent the 
replacement of torn rugs, gaping 
window frames, and broken chairs. 
However, no excuse seems plausible 
in fairly high-priced rooms for a 
20-watt bulb 
mirror (New York), a room so ar- 


over the shaving 
ranged that the bed must be moved 
to get in the closet (Louisville), 
that 
hand (Boston), or plumbing that 


faucets come away in the 
moans like an elephant in labor 
(Philadelphia). 

Leonard Hicks, president of the 
American Hotel Association, told 





No worry 


ower future 
changes... 


compute 
with E-Z via 


To prevent this wonderfully fast 
and accurate Tax Finder from 
ever becoming obsolete . . . ANY 
CHANGES in Government regula- 
tions will be covered by new and 
adequately revised tax charts at 
nominal cost to you, prepared by 
us whenever necessary. No strings 
to this offer! 


E-Z Diat Tax Finder, workable 
with either hand, is incredibly 
swift and accurate. Takes little 
desk space. 3-dimensional Plexi- 
glas dial eliminates errors, con- 
centrating vision at a fixed point. 
Signals in GREEN when no deduc- 
tion necessary. Considers only 
one wage at a time. Complete 
with tax chart for weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-weekly, monthly, or 
daily payroll periods. Pays for 
itself in one season. 


Use This Convenient Coupon TODAY! 
SS e2 See ee es os me 


CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS, Ine. 
30 Vesey Street, New York City 7 


We authorize you to ship to us your E-Z 
DIAL Tax Finder at $12.50, which we 
agree to try, understanding that we may 
return same for credit if not satisfied. 
FIRM.. 

STREET 


CITY.. 











“Green” Help in Your 
Payroll Department? 


ona cane commutes 





Here’s an answer to your problem. A 
really new, fast, low-priced, computing 
chart that shows total employee Pro- 
ductive hours. Requires no experience 
to operate. Saves time and IS AB- 
SOLUTELY ACCURATE. 


Available for First, Second, and 
Third shifts. Will pay for itself in a 
week. No complicated dials or moving 
parts, nothing to wear out. Small, 
compact—finger marks wipe right off. 
Fractional hours in black and white. 
Full hours shaded for accuracy. 


10-DAY TRIAL 


Send $1.00 today for your computor. 
Test it in your payroll department. If 
you are not completely satisfied—return 
it within 10 days for refund. Each 
computor is priced at $1.00, or $8.00 
per dozen. 


U. $. DEAHL & COMPANY 


222 W. Ontario Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 








HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 














on your desk to moisten 
your stamps and enve- 
lopes. 

SAVE LICKING STAMPS 
SPECIAL — Send $1.00 
bill. Use Moistener. O.K., 
or By-George I will re- 
turn your dollar. 

A. MOHLER, Mfr. 


Onamia, Minn. Used by Montgomery Ward 
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the group’s national convention in 
November that hotels must main- 
tain a 92 per cent occupancy rate 
to make any money under present 
conditions. If this estimate is sub- 
stantially correct, the hotels are 
due for difficult days. 

By next summer the competition 
from tourist cabins is going to be 
a factor. Not many of the vaca- 
tioners who will drive their new 
cars are going to plan in advance 
on stopping in hotels if their res- 
ervations continue to be scraps of 
paper. A number of companies, 
alarmed by rising expense ac- 





counts, are 
salesmen’s territories so the men 
‘an get home at night. And that 
homeless and unsung group which 
has spent months or years moving 
from one hotel to another is 
gradually finding living space. 

The handful of hotels which 
have maintained their standards— 
the Nicollet in Minneapolis, the 
Statler in Washington, and the 
little Park in Beardstown, Illinois, 
are outstanding examples — will 
probably get the occupancy rate 
they need. For the others, it is time 
to reconvert. 





The Ball Point 
Ink Mystery 


y a brief item in the December 
issue of AMERICAN Bustness it 
was pointed out that one large 
company had telegraphed all 
branches of its organization to 
discontinue use of ball point pens 
in record keeping. The reason as- 
signed for this ruling was that the 
ink used is not permanent. 

Staff members of AMERICAN 
Business have been attempting to 
check the facts about the inks used 
in ball point pens, and about all 
we can learn from chemists who 
have investigated the matter is, 
“Some of the inks are permanent 
and some are not.” 

It seems that if a dye base ink 
is used it will be permanent, but 
without this dye base the ink may 
not be permanent. Eversharp, Inc., 
advertises its ink to be three times 
more durable or permanent than 
government standards. 

The founder of another ball 
point pen company offered $100,- 
000 to charity if the ink used in 
his pens was not legible for a year 
after he wrote the offer with one of 
the pens. Obviously, a_ business 
record which can be guaranteed as 
permanent for only 1 year would 
be of little value. Insurance records 





may be referred to 75 years after 
they are written; other records 
such as deeds, charters, signatures 
on contracts, leases, etc., may be 
needed 100 years. 

A number of tests are accepted 
for ink permanence. The so-called 
accelerated aging tests, in the 
fadeometer, in which ultraviolet 
lamps are used, in which the writ- 
ing is sprayed with salt water, hot 
water, cold water, and _ other 
liquids. By these tests it can be 
determined with reasonable ac- 
curacy whether a given ink will 
fade in 1 year, 10 years, or per- 
haps 50 years or more. 

To the best of our knowledge 
there are perhaps 20 to 25 ball 
point pens now on the market. A 
recent cartoon took a jibe at the 
ball point pen market when it 
showed a picture of a girl trying to 
enroll a member in the Ball Point 
Pen Club, and saying, “We give 
you each week the latest ball point 
pen.” With all these pens on the 
market it may be that accounting 
officers of all corporations will 
want to prohibit the use of the pens 
for important records unless, and 
until, some evidence is offered with 
the pen that the ink is permanent. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


These, of course, must balance with 
the control figures previously 
established. 

It is important to us that we 
maintain control over each step 
along the line as we take it. Any 
errors are localized to each indi- 
vidual operation. If we let them all 
emerge at the end, it would be 
necesssary to trace cach one back 
through the entire process. 

It should not be concluded that 
there are many errors in our plan. 
In fact, the reverse is true. But the 
few that do occur are right under 
our thumb, so to speak. 

The control summary sheet, 
previously mentioned, provides an 
instantly available picture of just 
where we stand in posting at all 
times. As departments are com- 
pleted and balanced, the control 
clerk checks them off on this sum- 
mary sheet. Since the number of 
employees in cach department is 
noted on the sheet, we can see at a 
glance exactly how much work re- 
mains to be done. 

We also exercise close control in 
determining the denominations of 
money needed to meet the payroll. 
The denominating machine’s totals 
by departments must balance with 
the departmental net pay totals 
obtained as a by-product of the 
posting run. Denominating errors, 
like posting errors, are localized to 
the individual department. 

It is necessary, in payroll work, 
to keep an eye out for the $3,000 
earnings mark, since Social Se- 
curity is not deducted above that 
point. We handle the problem in 
this manner: When the earnings- 
to-date figure for an employee 
reaches $3,000, we paste a little 
red sticker at the top of his earn- 
ings record. With earnings cards 
flagged in this manner, our clerks 
are on the lookout to make certain 
no Social Security deductions are 
made after the $3,000 figure has 
actually been reached. 
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Speed Plus Control on Payroll Work 





For purposes of simplifying our 
reports to the government, to-date | 
earnings are broken down on the 
earnings records according to tax- 





able and nontaxable amounts. 
We have only about 40 piece-| 


workers, and they are handled with 
a minimum of confusion. Each of | 
them submits a daily report ap-| 
proved by his foreman. The fore- 
man shows on his regular weekly) 
time report the number of hours| 
worked by each pieceworker, and 
the earnings of each are calculated 
by the office based on the em- 
ployee’s production. Both earnings | 
and hours figures are recapped at 
the end of the week. New York 
State law requires that we main- 
tain a record of pieceworkers’ 
hours. 

Vacation advances complicate 
our payroll work very little. The 
advance given the employee has all 
deductions for the entire vacation 
period already taken out. So far as 
the payroll is concerned, then, 
these deductions are apportioned 
over the corresponding weeks of 
the vacation. Thus, the payroll 
balances perfectly, week by week, 
even though some employees may 
have actually received advance 
pay. 

Including our group leader, in a 
supervisory capacity, 8 people 
comprise the entire payroll depart- 
ment. The work, including all 
necessary preliminaries and check- 
ing, is completed in 23£ days. The 
staff is available the balance of the 
week for labor distribution, bond 
reports, and other work for which| 
they may be needed. 

If any lesson, or philosophy is) 
to be drawn from our payroll ac-| 


counting experience, we would say}: 
it would be this: t 

Don’t fool with nonessentials |: 
that contribute nothing to the : 
final result. Do the essentials as): 


simply and quickly as possible and |: 


at the proper time. 


Ki 


. 
. 
. 





* There are thousands of dollars worth of 
cost-cutting, money-making ideas inthe minds 
of your employees. To get these ideas work- 
ing for you is the purpose of the 


MORTON 
uggeilion 
SYSTEM 


Much more than just a Waren Thy vesctie 


box on the wall, the 
Morton System is a com- 
plete, workable, tested 
and proven plan that in- 
tegrates all departments 
in an effective ‘‘idea 









10,000 companies 
have found that this sys- 
tem has not only quickly 
paid for itself, but sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use have amounted to 
thousands of dollars in 
installation after instal- 
lation. Won't you tell us 
the nature of your business, how many you 
employ? The number on each shift? 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

5106 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
“Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 
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Hades WEIGH Dsezernene 


While business has become more and more specialized, the number of outside devel- 
opments that play an important part in determining the policies and plans in office 


management and administrative control have also increased. These brief news items 
are selected and edited to help the office manager do a better job, by anticipating 
developments during a time of increasing costs, help and equipment shortages 





HICAGO systems and _proce- 

dures men are busy preparing 
to organize a chapter of the newly 
formed Systems and Procedures 
Association which was launched a 
month or two ago in New York. A 
meeting will be called late in 
January to organize the group, or 
at least to determine whether there 
are enough interested executives 
in Chicago to warrant formation 
of a chapter. While the bylaws 
prohibit membership of employees 
of systems and office machine 
manufacturers, Mark Madsen, of 
Moore Business Forms, has been 
active in rounding up a group of 
interested prospects and_ has 
offered use of his office for first 
meetings. Interested readers should 
get in touch with him, or the 
editor of this journal, in the event 
more information is desired. 


* 
ATY RAILROAD, or if you 


want to be official, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines, has recently 
begun having its timetables printed 
in the offset process. It was one of 
the first railroads to adopt this 
process. We asked M. R. Cring of 
the Katy to tell us some of the 
advantages. He writes, “We are 
using offset timetables because of 
the timesaving advantage, flexi- 
bility of the process, adaptability 
to pictorial designs in color with- 
out greatly increasing the cost of 
production, elimination of individ- 
ual engravings, less costly paper.” 
Office managers who have the job 
of producing price lists, parts 
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lists, repair lists, and a variety of 
other such work may want to in- 
vestigate this form of production. 
It is growing by leaps and bounds, 
and every increase in the cost of 
engravings brings more converts 
to the offset process. 
* 
EW YORK UNIVERSITY an- 
nounces a new course in Sim- 
plification of Office Systems and 
Procedures for the spring term be- 
ginning February 3, 1947. H. John 
Ross, in charge of office procedures 
and systems for Continental Can 
Company, will conduct the course. 
Mr. Ross is also writing a series of 
articles on modern offices beginning 
in this issue of AMERICAN BusINEss. 


* 
ys FRANCISCO and Cali- 


fornia office executives will have 
the benefit of a Business Show 
(just in case you do not see the 
item in another section of this is- 
sue) in February. To be held at 
the city’s Municipal Auditorium, 
February 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
1947, it will in many respects be a 
duplicate of the show held in New 
York last fall, but undoubtedly 
some new machines will be on ex- 
hibit there too. In connection with 
the office management seminar 
mentioned in the following para- 
graphs, there will also be an ex- 
hibit of office machines and equip- 
ment at the Chicago meeting. This 
exhibit will also be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, February 3, 4, 5, 
1947. 





FFICE MANAGEMENT As- 

sociation of Chicago is holding 
its annual seminar on office man- 
agement problems in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel, February 3, 4, 
5, 1947. Salaries, service, and 
stability, the three “s’s” of business 
management, will be the theme of 
this seminar. Robert E. Brecht, 
Wharton School of Finance; 
Arthur Ralph, of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; G. Eck- 
ley, superintendent of accounting 
procedures, United Air Lines; are 
some of the discussion leaders and 
speakers at the meetings. 


* 


ARRY WYLIE, assistant to 
the vice president, Pure Oil 
Company, will lead a panel discus- 
sion on office labor shortages at 
one of the afternoon meetings of 
the seminar. Harold North, of 
Swift & Company, will discuss em- 
ployee relations; James Worthy, 
Sears Roebuck planning and train- 
ing director, will discuss employce 
morale and attitude surveys. Ralph 
Landis, Western Electric, will give 
late information on developments 
in job evaluation. Looks as if it 
would be a meaty program. It 
usually is. Those Chicago office 
managers are a keen group. 


* 
OMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


has acquired Justowriter Cor- 
poration as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Charles R.Ogsbury, 
president. Although the company 
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will be wholly owned by Commercial 
Controls it will retain its cor- 
porate existence, and will continue 
to manufacture parts for IBM, 
which formerly owned it. The com- 
pany will also manufacture the 
Flexowriter which automatically 
and electrically produces individ- 
ually typewritten letters or other 
copy from a small strip of per- 
forated tape at more than twice 
the speed of the average typist. 


* 
REATHTAKING improve- 


ments in office machines and 
systems are in the experimental 
departments of a number of office 
machine and system manufac- 
turers. While many of them have 
passed out of the experimental 
stage and are now in the final test- 
ing stage, it may be some time, be- 
cause of present large backlogs, 
before these improvements are 
forthcoming. The office of tomor- 
row isn’t going to be at all like 
today’s office. 


” 
XECUTIVE DESKS, more 


elaborate than ever dreamed of 
until recently, shown in our 
November issue have sold better 
than the wildest optimists pre- 
dicted. Right now, one company is 
putting through cuttings of these 
desks in larger quantity than it 
expected to sell for all of 1947. 
Orders are in hand and, in some 
cases, cash already paid for the 
new luxurious desks. Which goes 
to show that business, more than 
ever before, is willing to spend 
money to insure better work and 
better working conditions. 


* 
nit SHOTS have been 


used in some offices with con- 
siderable success, it has been re- 
ported to us. Office managers in- 
terested should consult company 
doctors, or any good physician, for 
cost estimates and probable re- 
sults. Absenteeism being what it is, 
it may be profitable to incur some 
expense to reduce absenteeism due 
to colds and influenza. 
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Announcing the Eighth Annual 


CHICAGO 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DISPLAY 


The Stevens Hotel 
Exhibition Hall 


February 3, 4, 5, 1947 


Held in conjunction with the ANNUAL SEMINAR of 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Office Stability 
Featuring: ( Service Functions 
Salary Levels 


For space, write: T. J. Manzke, Office Management Association 


105 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
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PLEASE eae choice of thousands of 
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comfortable sitting, an 
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FILE CLERK ie fitness, mental alertness. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Send for Free Folder Devt. 13 “ Elkhart, Indiana. “‘PH YSICAL FITNESS” 


Weber Office Specialty Co. 
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Indication of the new emphasis being placed on the handling of clerical procedures 
in the past few years is shown by the creation of methods engineering departments 
in many corporations and the recent formation of the Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation of New York. These brief case history reports tell how several companies are 
improving business methods and offer a number of ideas that proved successful 





1. Railroad Finds New 
Uses for Microfilming 


SEVERAL years ago an article in 
AMERICAN Business (July 1939) reported 
on the microfilming of station and ac- 
counting records by the Rock Island 
Lines, Chicago, to speed the handling of 
freight interchanged with other lines. 

Before waybills were microfilmed, de- 
lays were caused by train crews waiting 
for yard clerks to copy essential account- 
ing information. 

After a careful analysis of the results 
obtained from several years of micro- 
filming waybills, the Rock Island installed 
this system at all of its major freight 
terminals, and has recently adopted 
microfilming for handling a wide variety 
of other clerical operations. 

Introduction of one-coupon railroad 
tickets, inaugurated by Rock Island in 
cooperation with the Southern Pacific, 
resulted in one of the most recent applica- 
tions of microfilming. 

One-coupon tickets created complicated 
accounting details, since the railroad last 





In the Rock Island’s Chicago office a key-punch operator 
transcribes from film-reader to an IBM punched card 
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hauling the passenger was required to 
furnish the other carrier with a duplicate 
ticket containing all information appear- 
ing on both sides of the original. Micro- 
filming was installed to photograph each 
ticket received by Rock Island, and the 
Southern Pacific is now furnished a 
facsimile for protection of revenue and 
checking purposes. 

Other divisions of the Rock Island now 
using microfilming include the engineer- 
ing, treasury, legal, and real estate de- 
partments. It is being used to film land 
evaluation records, station plats, right- 
of-way maps, bridge and building plans, 
as a safeguard against destruction of 
originals. 

Copies of many of the 888 different 
reports required by Federal and state 
governments must be retained by rail- 
roads for periods of 1 to 15 years; others 
must be retained permanently. This large 
volume of records formerly required ex- 
tensive storage space, but numerous car- 
riers have been granted permission by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to sub- 
stitute microfilm photographs for original 
records. 


2. Mobile Visual Aid 
Unit Built by IC 


THE Illinois Central Railroad recently 
built a mobile visual aid unit to carry 
the company’s safety program to workers 
along its lines. 

The new unit consists of a 2-wheel 
automobile trailer with a gasoline-driven, 
115-volt alternating current generator 
mounted on it to supply power. An 
automatic projector capable of showing 
films in daylight, a turntable, amplifier, 
and loud speaker are all enclosed in a 
metal housing. 

Previously it has been possible to reach 
only the larger groups of employees 
located at division headquarters, major 
shops, and offices. Safety messages can 
now be presented readily to small groups, 
such as section groups on location, single 
working crews in outlying shops, and 
workers in storehouses, where visual 
safety education was previously limited. 

The unit will be used at 800 meetings 
to teach safer, easier, better ways for 
employees to do their jobs. 





A Rock Island yard clerk microfilming waybills with a com- 
bination camera and reader before delivery to other lines 
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3. Radiotelephone Speeds 
Delivery Service 


THE Drake Press, Philadelphia, recently 
installed a mobile radiotelephone to in- 
sure faster pick-up and delivery service 
for its customers. 

With this innovation, the Drake office 
is constantly in touch with its radio- 
equipped jeep as it moves around the city 
on various errands. When a customer 
phones in and asks for rush service, the 
order department calls the mobile 
operator and asks to be connected with 
the driver. In a few seconds, the driver 
has his instructions and a new job is on 
its way. 

In addition to faster pick-up and de- 
livery service, this system has cut operat- 
ing costs by reducing the number of calls 
required. It also makes more effective 
routing and scheduling possible in serving 
customers. ' 


4. Tokheim Converts Pay 
Records to Films 


THE Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana, recently in- 
stalled microfilming in its filing depart- 
ment to record clock cards and pay 
checks, and to convert all but current 
files to films. 

Reproduction of 5,500 clock cards, 
comprising about 3,250 cubic inches, have 
been recorded on one roll of film measur- 
ing about 21 cubic inches when stored. 
The film is indexed so any portion of it 
can be found in a comparatively short 
time. To refer to a paper that has been 
microfilmed, a projector is used as a 
permanent part of the new system. The 
projector shows the reproduction in its 
original size or larger on a screen. It can 
also produce a negative on specially 
sensitized paper from which any number 
of photostats of any size can be made. 
Such reproductions are considered valid 
evidence in most legal proceedings. 


5. New Credit System 
Offers Better Control 


TO HANDLE time credit accounting 
and collections at the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, Addressograph ma- 
chines were recently installed. They have 
reduced the traffic at payment windows 
during peak periods, promoted payment 
by mail, and achieved greater accuracy 
in control of credit. 

This method provides the means of 
preparing imprinted coupon books with 
a minimum of cost and has speeded rec- 
ord writing in most of the phases of time 
credit accounting. 

Formerly all original records of the 
time credit department were hand-writ- 
ten or typed by many different clerks. 
Errors in such manual transcription were 
numerous and costly. 

Now, one Addressograph plate is em- 
bossed, proofed, and used to imprint all 
original records. The machine is located 
in the accounting section. 
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The four main phases of the loan 
procedure in the time credit department 
include: 

1. The processing of new loans 

2. The posting of loan payments 

3. The collection of delinquent accounts 

4. The closing out of loan accounts. 

Addressograph plates are used in all 
of these steps except the posting of loan 
payments, which is handled by book- 
keeping machines. 

Using this method, the borrower’s pay- 
ment record consists of a coupon book 
containing sufficient coupons to cover the 
number of payments specified under the 
loan contract. On each due date, the 
borrower tears out one coupon and sends 
it to the bank along with his remittance. 
If remittances are made through the 
mails, the cancelled check or money order 
stub serves as the borrower’s receipt. 

Accuracy and uniformity of all ac- 
count credit information through ‘his 
system has also facilitated the work of 
controlling remittances through the 
bank’s twelve branch offices. 


6. Shipping Time Cut 36 
Hours with Air Freight 


BY COMBINING air freight with parcel 
post to speed deliveries to customers in 
Georgia and Florida, Aldens, Inc. 
Chicago mail-order house, instituted a 
new method of distribution in the South- 
east this month. 

Delta Air Lines, of Atlanta, flew the 
first daily shipments of men’s and 
women’s apparel and household goods, 
exceeding 1,500 pounds, from Chicago to 
Atlanta in 3 hours. 

Individual packages of the air ship- 
ment were grouped by cities in mail bags 
for transfer to the Atlanta post office 
and then subsequently delivered to places 
in Georgia and Florida. 

Jacksonville and many other Southern 
cities will also be used later in the air 
freight-parcel post delivery plan. It cuts 
as much as 36 hours from usual shipping 
time and is provided at no extra cost to 
customers. 


7. Bendix Holds Refresher 
Courses for Salesmen 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, Inc., 
South Bend, Indiana, has begun retrain- 
ing its retail salesmen on a national scale. 
A refresher course for 161 trainers was 
completed last month. Field classes for 
25,000 persons who sell Bendix appliances 
will be concluded by February 1. 
Distributors for Bendix have been 
hosts in 18 cities to sales managers, 
wholesale men, and field sales trainers 
for nearby distributors. In turn, the 
trainers have begun classes for retail 
salesmen, in groups of 20, in central loca- 
tions throughout the United States. 
According to A. C. Olander, retail 
merchandising manager, these retraining 
courses assure the manufacturer that 
every Bendix salesman is trained for his 
job, knows the Bendix features, and is 
prepared for competitive selling. 
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«INSTANTLY! 


®@ No sooner does a thought flash through 
your mind than you can put it into action 
with EXECUTONE, the electronic inter-com! 

Instantly... by the mere press of a button 
--»EXECUTONE gives you direct voice-to- 
voice contact with any member of your staff. 
Instructions may be given, questions asked, 
without anyone leaving his work. Conversa- 
tions are as clear and natural as if the people 
were in the same office. 

EXECUTONE frees your switchboard for 
important outside calls... eliminates running 
from office to office. EXECUTONE saves time 
and energy, doubles your ability to get 
things done. Mail coupon TODAY! 


TEN YEARS OF 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Over 100,000 uncondition- 
ally guaranteed installa- 
tions by factory trained 
specialists prove Executone 
dependability and leader- 
ship in the communication 
field. e 


Expandable—from 2 to 100 
stations including voice- 
paging and music. 














Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 











EXECUTONE, INC. Dept, A-1 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

[] Please send literature. 

[ Have representative call. No obligation. 
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‘*Problems in human engineering will receive during the coming years the same gen- 
ius and attention which the nineteenth century gave to the more material form of 
engineering,’ Thomas A. Edison once remarked. Here is a brief summary of what a 
number of companies are doing to take the initiative to improve relations among em- 
ployees, stockholders, and the public. Check these items for ideas and suggestions 








In recognition of long-time loyal service, Colonel Leon Mandel, 
president of Mandel Brothers Department Store, Chicago, cuts 
cake at Christmas party for employees with 25 years of service 


Mandel Brothers’ New Pension Plan 
For Employees Announced 


A new pension policy of $50 
monthly to all employees 65 
years or older who have worked 
25 years or more for Mandel 
Brothers department store, 
Chicago, was announced re- 
cently by Colonel Leon Mandel, 
president. 

The announcement was made 
following a_ presentation by 
Colonel Mandel of gold service 
pins to 166 employees attending 
a Christmas and anniversary 
party honoring all employees 
with service of 25 years or 
more in the store. 

The pension policy becomes 
effective February 1, 1947. In 
computing length of service, 
Colonel Mandel said full credit 
will be given for duty with the 
Armed Services during World 
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War I and II. Years of service 
need not be continuous nor un- 
interrupted, in order to qualify 
einployees for pension. 
Employees eligible for retire- 
ment, however, can choose to 
continue working either full or 
part-time as long as their serv- 
ices can be utilized. Retired 
employees who receive pensions 
from Mandel Brothers may ac- 
cept positions elsewhere with- 
out forfeiting their pension 


retirements. 
Colonel Mandel told em- 
ployees that the Mandel 


Brothers trust fund will con- 
tinue to be administered as in 
the past to take care of special 
hardship among the 
present and former employees 
of the store. 


cases 


Results of Annual Report Study 
Made Available by AMA 


Annual reports are becoming 
an increasingly effective means 
of acquainting stockholders, em- 
ployees, and the general public 
with business problems and 
methods, according to a study 
of hundreds of representative 
annual reports of recent years 
made by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 

The study, a guide in annual 
report preparation, assembles 
and analyzes the experience and 
best techniques of accountants, 
auditors, company presidents, 
treasurers, and public relations 
executives. 

Among the criteria of good 
annual reports, the study lists: 
(1) Completeness, interest, 
clarity, and explanation; (2) 
illumination of economic con- 
cepts important in the relation- 
ships of the company to its 
various “publics”; (3) the effect 
of changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar on financial 
statements; (4) proper presen- 
tation of profits; (5) detailed 
explanation of the nature and 
data of accounting; (6) use of 
the best methods of presenting 
the major items on the balance 
sheet and income statement; 
(7) use of new accounting aids 
in presentation; (8) attention 
to employees’ interest and com- 
pany relations to them; (9) 
improvement of stockholder re- 
lations; (10) proper prepara- 
tion, printing, and distribution. 

The study states that the first 
job in the study of annual re- 
ports is to find out the most im- 
portant “publics” of the com- 
pany and their chief interests. 
Interest of the stockholder be- 
fore the war was, “How much 
did we make and how did we 
make it?” Today it is, “How 





much did we make and where 
are we going?” 

It also reports that employees 
and unions are interested in 
much the same information as 
stockholders. The report lists 
in detail those topics found to 
be of most interest, and dis- 
cusses ways of treating them in 
the most readable manner. 


Open House Draws 


Crowd of 20,000 


Upon completion of a 7-story 
building, part of a postwar 
expansion program calling for 
construction of five new build- 
ings, Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut, devoted 
one entire floor to an open 
house. It lasted 4 days and 
evenings. During that period 
approximately 20,000 employees, 
their families, and interested 
persons inspected the building. 

Highlight of the activity was 
the exhibition of Stanley prod- 
ucts, which included practically 
eyery item in the diversified 
line. 

A space of about 500 square 
feet was devoted to photo- 
graphic murals showing the 2) 
plants of Stanley Works, in- 
cluding one in Canada and on 
in Sheffield, England. This at- 
tracted considerable interest 
During the evening hours, var 
ous types of entertainment wer: 
provided and officials of tl 
company. were present to greé 
the visitors. 

Employees’ families had a’ 
opportunity to see how thei: 
wage earners bring home th« 
family money.—M. 8S. Sullivar 
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bes Foley Brothers, Houston, 
in Texas, built a great deal of 
ain public good-will and created 
ats considerable local publicity by 


to particularly catering to side- 
walk watchers in excavating 
and laying the foundation for 
its new $9,000,000 department 
store in downtown Houston. 
The company recognized the 
common urge of the average 
citizen to stop and watch exca- 
vation work in progress. It 
further realized that the vast 
army of “sidewalk superintend- 
ry ents” long had been denied their 
ar pastime by the wartime curtail- 
‘or ment of construction and the 
d- hush-hush of war plant building. 


jis- 
in 


A plan was devised by the 
H. B. Fuller Company, Cincin- 
nati manufacturer of industrial 
adhesives, “to make employees 
better citizens by increasing 
their knowledge.” The plan has 
succeeded in its objective to a 
gratifying degree, according to 
the management of the firm 
which is now in its 59th year. 

The company’s offer of free 
education permits an employee 
to take any course he might 
choose at any accredited institu- 
tion. It was originally accepted 
by 100 per cent of its work- 
é ers. Since then, some employees 
have taken part-time courses, 
going to school one semester 


it and skipping the next. 
r All executives of the firm are 
? attending classes. Most of the 
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Keyhole Service Creates Publicity and 
Good-Will for Foley Brothers 


In the temporary safety walls 
thrown up around the four sides 
of the square-sized structure, 
the company cut sets of “key- 
holes” every few yards entirely 
around the construction site. 

Each keyhole is amply large 
for at least two persons to see 
through at once. Near the larger 
keyhole is one smaller and 
lower, for the kids. Above one 
of the openings is, “For Big 
Keyholers”; above the other is, 
“For Little Keyholers.” In large 
letters on a black background 
above both holes is the theme of 
the idea: “Keep Your Eyes on 
the Progress of the New Foley 
Brothers.”—Ruel McDaniel. 


«’ | Educational Plan for Employees Adopted 
~ — To Improve Quality of ‘York and Morale 


employees have pursued studies 
at the University of Cincinnati 
while others have enrolled at 
secondary schools. 

Employees were not restricted 
as to the kind of courses or 
subjects they might choose. 

Although no effort was made 
to get them to take business 
courses, the majority have 
selected subjects in that field. 
The results have been quite 
beneficial. 

This educational plan has at- 
tracted and held persons who 
are superior in education or 
who have become so. Morale has 
been maintained at a high level, 
absenteeism has been cut down, 
and improvement in the quality 
of work has been increasingly 
obvious.—Robert C. Evans. 
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FLOORS... 


FASTER, BETTER 
MAINTENANCE! 


The American DeLuxe Floor Mainte- 
mance Machines are distinguished by 


% clean-cut beauty of design...and brilliant 






+ performance! Many features help you save 
































time, cut costs and do a better job. Easy 
(to operate—either as a riding-on-head 


} or a riding-on-wheel machine. Quickly 





adaptable for polishing, scrubbing, 
| scouring, steel-wooling or disc sand- 
p ing all types of floors. Sizes include 

11/',13'',15”' discs. Write for more 


details. 


FLOOR MACHINE 
MANUFACTURERS 


SINCE 1903 












SURFACING MACHINE CO. 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN FLOO 
550 So. St. Clair Street 
















A SUGGESTION, NOT A THREAT, 
BUT... 


you pisPpose or $5300 WORTH 


Here's why. For the manufacturer who has that amount of waste 
material, the FLETT organization can provide a real service. 
Simply because of its extensive contacts and sources of buyers 
of salvage, FLETT is in a positive position to get you continuing 
high prices for your waste materials—and especially so dur- 
ing normal and recessive periods. This is one big reason why 
alert and progressive manufacturers have turned to FLETT for 
its valuable assistance. 


FLETT neither buys nor stores waste materials for re- | 


sale; it provides instead an honest, intelligent marketing ser- 
vice through which the seller and buyer of waste materials 
benefit mutually. No element of “junk dealing” enters into the 
picture. This is another strong reason for the enormous growth 
of FLETT’'S reliable service. 

An important point why you, too, should be interested 
in the FLETT organization is the imposing list of large com- 
panies already enjoying the benefits of FLETT'S distinctive 
marketing service. These companies represent many different 
industries and produce many types of waste materials; as a 
result, FLETT handles the disposal of any kind of salvage. 

It's no idle promise; it’s a fact—FLETT’S service brings 
concrete results. FLETT would be happy fo tell you about this 
service. Just send the coupon below. No obligation, of course. 


JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION, INC. 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK « BOSTON « CLEVELAND + DETROIT 


UNLESS 


OF WASTE MATERIAL EACH MONTH! | 
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H. J. Heinz II, president of H. J. Heinz Company, and Author 
Louis Bromfield, who were principal speakers at the company’s 
Partners’ Day program. Purpose of the program was to further 











close cooperation between contract growers and the company 


H. J. Heinz Observes Partnership 


Between Company and Suppliers 


| 


| 


A Partners’ Day was held 
recently by H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany to express the partnership 
existing between the firm and 
its contract tomato growers of 
Northwestern Ohio. 

Principal speakers at the 
event, held at Bowling Green 
State University, were Presi- 
dent H. J. Heinz II and Louis 
Bromfield, noted author and 
Ohio farmer. 

More than 1,000 growers and 
their wives attended the lunch- 
eon and the speaking program 
which followed. Joining with the 


| Heinz company and the farmers 


| who grew the tomato crop proc- 


essed in the firm’s Bowling 
Green and Fremont factories 
were municipal and_ business 
leaders. 

In his talk, Mr. Heinz stated, 
“From the day 75 years ago, 
when my _ grandfather quit 
growing his own vegetables and 
began to buy from the farmers 


of Pittsburgh, there has been a 
working partnership between 
Heinz and the American farmer. 
Like every other partnership 
this one depends for success on 
the understanding, enterprise, 
and integrity of the individual 
partners, and ultimately upon 
the consumers’ satisfaction with 
the quality and price of the 
product.” 

In discussing Heinz’ obliga- 
tions to the farmer, Mr. Heinz 
listed such primary activities 
as the company’s growers’ serv- 
ice department and the role of 
quality control and research. 

“Quality control,” he said, 
“sets the standards. Research 
maintains them. Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price we must pay 
to maintain a market for our 
products.” 

Discussing tomato production 
in the area, Mr. Heinz said his 
company paid growers more 
than $1,300,000 during 1946. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SALES AGENTS OF SALVAGE MATERIALS | Additional Bonuses Announced by 





ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL IT TODAY! 
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JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION, INC / Wing, 
400 WEST MADISON STREET 
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I'm interested in the “why and how” of Flett's salvage marketing service. 
Please send me a free copy of SALVAGE—YOUR PROBLEM IS OUR BUSI- | 
NESS. Without obligation, of course. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


NAME_ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 














Directors of the Alexander 
Film Company recently de- 
clared a bonus of $75,000 to be 
paid to its home office staff in 
Colorado Springs. This is the 


| second bonus for the local film 


members this year. A bonus of 
$50,000 was given last June, 


| making a total of $125,000 for 
1946. 

Employees working for the 
| Alexander Film Company out- 
| side of Colorado Springs will 
likewise share in bonuses total- 
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|| Alexander Film Company 


ing over $39,000 for 1946, it is 
estimated. 

The company has also paid 
about $50,000 in premiums in 
1946 for the home office mem- 
bers’ pension plan, and $31,000 
has been contributed to a sales- 
men’s pension plan, half of 
which is paid by the salesmen. 

These figures do not include 
money paid by the company for 
group insurance, relief associa- 
tion, and other disbursements 
for members. 
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A checklist used in a national survey for rating the best-managed corporations in 
the country, reported in this issue, includes questions on whether office equipment 
is modern, fair, or obsolete and causing high costs. Although daily business tasks 
change little, there are continuous developments in better equipment for doing 
routine jobs more efficiently, which are reviewed in this department each month 








New Feature Improves 
Automatic Typewriter 


AN AUTOMATIC typewriter, operated 
by a new pneumatic mechanism, was an- 
nounced by Robotyper Corporation. The 
machine, Model ER Robotyper, permits 
a typist to turn out hundreds of individ- 
ually typed letters daily. Operating on 
the vacuum principle, it is controlled by 
a master record similar to a player 
piano roll which operates the keys in the 
same manner as a typist. It permits easy 
fill-in work of names or paragraphs to 
personalize letters, forms, price lists, 
etc. The Robotyper measures 19 by 26 
inches, and is easy to install in any make 
of electric typewriter. Auxiliary units 
may be used to couple together two or 
more electric typewriters to obtain unison 
operation. 


Wire Recorders Ready in 
Quantity Production 
THE Peirce Magnetic Wire Recorder 


Corporation held a demonstration in 
Chicago this month of its new magnetic 
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wire recording machine designed for 
dictation and transcription. Charles P. 
Peirce, president of the corporation, an- 
ticipates a 20 machine a day production 
by the end of January. The Peirce 
Recorder is complete with either micro- 
phone or foot control; performs all of 
the functions of a standard wire recorder 
including the reproduction of music. It 
will also record desk or telephone con- 





versations, conference proceedings, in- 
ventory taking, or legal proceedings, As 
i dictation device, the recorder is 
operated with a small lapel microphone, 
or with a desk or hand microphone. For 
reporting of conversation among several 
people or of conference proceedings, a 
four-way mixer system of microphones 
may be attached to a single recording 
unit which may, in turn, be used for 
transcription. Play-hack or transcription 
may be done cither through the machine's 
built-in speaker or through one of several 
types of headsets. Messages may be 
played back 100,000 times without loss of 
volume or tone. Record spools offer a 
compact method of filing statements, and 
can be mailed or easily carried. Spools 
may be interchanged quickly and easily. 





Stamp Affixer May Be 
Used for Air Mail 


SINCE the new 5-cent air mail rate be- 
came effective, it is now possible to use 
the Multipost Stamp Affixer, made by 
Coymercial Controls Corporation, for 
air mail. Regular 5-cent stamps may be 
used on mail to be sent by air and can be 
bought in coils of 500 stamps. This is the 
style that fits into the Multipost. As 
many as 150 stamps a minute may be 
applied, securely and neatly; its auto- 
matic counter also simplifies postage ac- 
counting and control. 
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Turret Truck Speeds 
Materials Handling 


NEW in materials handling equipment is 
a line of power trucks operated by a 
swiveling turret power unit patterned 
after the revolving turrets of war planes. 
Engine, automatic clutch, automatic 
transmission, and driving wheel are com- 
bined in one unit, which simplifies steer- 
ing and reversing. The Turret Truck can 
turn in very small space and move in- 
stantly in any direction. It can travel 8 
miles per hour. Designed and built by 
Salsbury Motors, Ine., subsidiary of 
Northrop Aircraft, Ine. it is being 
turned out in three types. 





Easy-to-Use Tax Finder 
Saves Errors 


THE E-Z Dial Tax Finder, which occu- 
pies about half the size of a letterhéad, 
is equipped with a_ three-dimensional 
Plexiglas dial to concentrate the vision 
and save errors, as well as being easy on 
the eyes. It comes equipped with com- 
plete charts for computing taxes by week, 
month, day. It is produced by Con- 
solidated Business Systems, Inc. 
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Fire Extinguisher for 
Small Fire Hazards 


ALFCO Speedex is the name of a new 
midget fire extinguisher announced by 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corpora- 
tion. Its contents, weighing only 35, 
pounds, expand to 450 times its volume. It 
operates by a quick acting squeeze-type 
valve which releases the extinguishing 
agent. The Speedex is an ideal medium 
for extinguishing small fires in oils and 
greases and in small electrical hazards. 





Executive Intercom. Uses 
Electronic Developments 


MANY war-born electronic develop- 
ments are incorporated in Executone’s 
new Model 1100 executive intercom sta- 
tion. They include a new patented audio- 
amplifier circuit, specially designed 
speaker, lifetime neon pilot lamp, and 
insulated moisture-proof interior wiring. 
Model 1100 is used in a system of 12 


stations which provides private, two-way 


voice communication with any combina- 
tion of 11 other executive stations identi 
fied by convenient push buttons. 





Mechanical Auto Washer 
Operates Quickly 


AN AUTOMOBILE can be washed, 
polished, and dried in 1 minute with the 
Minit-Man’ Automatic Car Washer. It 
requires only three attendants to wash 
from 100 to 150 cars per day. The 
mechanical automobile washer employs 
a series of brushes (on which water is 
sprayed) that revolve continuously to 
remove dirt and dust from the entire 
exterior. The drier then directs a series 
of air currents to remove all water with- 
out leaving streaks or spots. Floor area 
required for the unit, including conveyor, 
is 12 by 74 feet. It is manufactured by 
the Minit-Man Car Washer Division. 
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Slide Projector Has 
New Improvements 


IMPORTANT basic improvements have 
been incorporated in the Amproslide, 
presented by the Ampro Corporation. It 
has a new automatic snap-action, self- 
centering slide changer to assure hair- 
line focus, perfect alignment, and inter- 
changing of glass and ready mounts 
without refocusing. A convenient case, 
which lifts off easily, and the up-and- 
down tilting device help save time. It is 
ideal for full-color or black-and-white 
2- by 2-inch slide projection. 


Typewriter Platform to 
Adjust Height 


WHILE the above typewriter table is in 
the experimental stage for use in typing 
schools, the typewriter platform incor- 
porated in it is a new idea which has 
been developed by W. F. Herring. The 
platform is an adjustable raising device, 
installed in the well, with scale markings, 
and has a rise of 3 inches to give the 
typist correct posture. The handle for 
adjusting the height from 114 to 3 inches 
folds back out of the way. The platform 
can be installed in any typewriter desk 
or table. When combined with an ad- 
justable typewriter table it is pos- 
sible to attain the correct typing height 
and posture for any individual. 
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Heat Fan to Circulate 
Hot or Cold Air 


A PORTABLE heater and fan _ unit 
comes equipped with handle so it may be 
easily moved about. The combination 
electric heater and fan, Thermador Heat 
Fan, is smartly designed and economical 
to use. It circulates warm air in winter, 
cools the air in summer. Flameless and 
fumeless, it is quiet in operation, plugs 
into any outlet. Made by Thermador 
Electrical Manufacturing Company 


Paper-Like Plates Aid 
Offset Duplicating 


\ SMOOTH, flexible Paper Master which 
requires no special preparation for use 
on all offset duplicating machines is be 
ing offered by Davidson Manufacturing 
Corporation 

kind can be 
carbon or fabric ribbon may be used. 


Typewritten copy of any 

reproduced, and either 
Corrections can be made with an eraser 
Illustrations and hand lettering may be 
done directly on the Master using pen, 
brush, crayon, or pencil, and used alone 
or in combination with typewritten copy 


oN 


Economical Duplicator 
Ready Soon 


THE IMPROVED Print-O-Matic, an 
automatic card-size duplicator, will be 
ready for delivery soon says the Print-O- 
Matic Company. This duplicator makes 
more than 2,000 copies per hour. New 
constant-pressure spring bearings assure 


uniform Hnpression and make it pos- 
sible to print on tissue-thin paper or on 
cardboard up to %-ineh thick. A card 
guide adjusts to any size card up to 4 by 
6 inches, and a new patented clamp for 
stencil and cloth pads make stencil 
changing easy, quick, and smudgeless. 


Recorder Redesigned 
For Industry 


RADIOTONE, a professional recording 
machine, has been improved, redesigned, 
ind simplified for the market by Ellin- 
wood Industries which recently bought 
this company. The RA-116, below, a 
feature of the line, is a 16-inch dual 
speed recorder with duo-chromatic 
equalizers in the amplifier to give a high 
degree of fidelity to its recordings. The 
amplifier incorporates phase inversion, in- 
verse feed-back, and complete tone 
equalization. It will produce professional 
icetate recordings which may be used as 
masters for pressings or for instant play- 
back. A 12-inch extra heavy-duty, high 
fidelity magnet speaker is provided. 
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END ALL WRAPS PROBLEMS 


Office VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
“wraps” problems, keep 
clothing “in press,”’ aired on 
spaced hangers; — provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas. 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per square 
foot. Lifetime welded con- 
struction. Modern lines and 
colors. 6-place non-tipping 
costumers—12 and 24-space 
t-foot racks. Endorsed by 
top office planners. 


Ji 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 
624 South Michigan Ave. 
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SALES AND METHODS TRAINING 
GEARED TO YOUR PRODUCT 


Gerald E. Sims & Aasec. 


120-A S. La Salle St, Chicago 3, Illinois 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
[ETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to 


sales letters, 


salesmen, 
let- 


ters, special letters to cus- 


collection 


tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 
proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. » Chicago 40, Ill. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





171. TEST METHODS AND EQUIP- 
MENT for Better Record Management 
and Protection. Typical examples of Die- 
bold’s expanded line of business-manage- 
ing tools are shown in this 16-page book- 
let. The Cardineer, for record 
keeping; Flofilm for microfilming; and 
V-Line trays to speed machine posting 
are some of the equipment pictured and 


rotor 


described, 


* : ” 


172. MEMC: HOW TO BE A SUPER 
SECRETARY. Lively cartoons highlight 
the various do’s and don’ts for good 
secretaries, outlined in this interesting 
booklet from the Typewriter Division of 
Remington Rand Ine. The incor- 
porates the results of interviews with 


book 


hundreds of bosses to discover what they 
expect from a “super” secretary. There 
are many valuable suggestions offered, 


including a rating chart for secretaries. 
173. KEEP THESE VITAL RECORDS 


UP TO THE MINUTE: In a two-color 
French-fold mailing piece, Visible Index 
Corporation pictures and discusses its 
visible record system. Personnel control, 
sales, production, purchase, and stores 
control, and machine posting are some 
of the Visirecords shown. 


* * 


174. HOW TO FIND A HOME FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS. Prepared for the 
Milwaukee Road, this booklet points out 
the advantages of calling on it for as- 
sistance in locating sites for new or 
established business concerns along the 
road’s 11,000 miles of line in 12 states. 
It outlines the service available to com- 
panies through the industrial department. 


* ~ * 


175. RAILROADS. This is a new and 
revised edition of the survey of the same 
title published 2 years ago. It analyzes 
traffic trends, rates, equipment needs, 
new competition, wages and other costs, 
and provides an analysis of 15 leading 


railroad companies and information on 15 
other carriers. The 92-page booklet was 
prepared by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen 
ner & Beane. 

176. QUIZ ON RAILROADS AND 
RAILROADING. While on the subject 
of railroads, the authoritative booklet 
from the Association of American Rail- 
roads cannot be overlooked. It is now in 
its fifth edition and provides in ready 
and convenient form the answers to 450 
questions frequently about the 
American railroads. The latest available 
information is given on a wide range of 
railway designed to help the 
reader become better acquainted with one 


asked 


topics 


of America’s basic industries. History of 
American railroads, their physical prop 
erties, their operations, their accomplish- 
ments, and the role they play as trans 
portation agencies, as fields of investment, 
as employers, as purchasers of the prod 
ucts of industry, and as taxpayers are 
all covered. 


177. LET'S LOOK INTO KANSAS. In 
addition to the 54 elaborately printed 
pages filled with information and _pic- 
tures of Kansas, there are 13 fold-over 
“Kansas. in Readiness” inserts. Each 
contains a large map or chart to give 
further data on one subject such as air 
lines, power, railroads, recreation, ete. 
Executives are invited to send for this 
booklet and to survey the industrial op- 
portunities in Kansas, available from the 


Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, 

* * * 
178. A PLANT IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. The New MHampshire State 


Planning and Development Commission 
provides this colorful booklet 
for those considering a location there. It 
points out that where natural gifts make 
New Hampshire an ideal vacation spot 
and place to live, it also makes it a 
splendid industrial state where people 
live well, produce well. It lists the indus- 
tries that have been there for years. In- 
cluded with this booklet are a series of 
envelope stuffers, each directed at a 
different type of industry such as, “Locat- 
ing Your Textile Manufacturing Plant 
in New Hampshire”; “Electrical Plant”; 
“Plastic Products”; ete. 


20-page 


* + * 


179. PANTHER VALLEY OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR NEW INDUSTRIES. 
One-third of the population of the United 
States is within a 200-mile radius of 
Panther Valley, this booklet states. And 
it goes on to outline the advantages it 
offers to industry, both new and estab- 
lished, as a manufacturing center, with 
its million of wage earners. It is dis- 
tributed by the Panther Valley Indus- 
trial Commission which is prepared to 
provide any and all details with respect 
to establishing a new plant there, large 
or small. 


* a * 


1710. HOW TO PREPARE YOUR 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE COMING 
BUYERS’ MARKET. This _ booklet, 
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presented by Gerald E. Sims & Asso- 
ciates, gives an outline of steps to be 
taken to maintain sales and _ profits 
against increasing competition, taxes, 
rising costs of materials, and labor. It 
recommends training a selected group of 
your own personnel in the fundamentals 
of a cost reduction program, and train- 
ing sales personnel in techniques geared 
to your product. 


* * * 


1711. HOW WOULD THIS LETTER 
BE HANDLED IN YOUR OFFICE? 
The cover shows a rather badly typed 
letter of inquiry; a turn of the page 
shows how the letter was answered, 
through use of the Auto-typist. The in- 
side spread shows a large picture of the 
push-button Auto-typist, with detailed 
explanation of its operation. Back page 
of the folder from American Automatic 
Typewriter Company lists users of the 
machine. 
* * * 

1712. DICTAPHONE LEADS THE 
WAY. This is one of several small folders 
telling about the use of Dictaphones with 
telephone recording and with electronic 
dictation. They explain the ease of opera- 
tion and suggest uses for the Dictaphone, 
which may have been overlooked. 


* * * 


1713. LET YOUR EMPLOYEES VOTE 
FOR IMPROVED METHODS. Morton 
Manufacturing Company presents this 
self-mail circular which gives a brief out- 
line of the services the company is pre- 
pared to offer on suggestion systems. 


* * * 


1714. LIST O? TRADES AND HOW 
TO REACH ’EM. This 128-page mailing 
list directory from W. S. Ponton, Inc., 
contains an alphabetical list of the prin- 
cipal trades and professions in the United 
States. The directory tells the various 
kinds of lists that are available and gives 
number of names and prices. It also lists 
the various services for addressing avail- 
able from Ponton. 


* * * 


1715. FOR TOMORROW'S FIRE- 
BRICK AND ALLIED CLAY PROD- 
UCT PLANTS. An announcement book- 
let was recently issued to tell about the 
formation of the A. P. Green Engineer- 
ing & Management Company. It describes 
the services offered to refractory and 
allied clay plants throughout the world. 
It will give reports and procedures of 
existing plants, the selection, purchase, 
and exporting of equipment and over-all 
operation and management. 


* . + 
1716. DUPLICATE COPIES FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS AT LOWER 
COST. A number of Autocopy supplies 
for duplicating work are pictured and 
described in this folder. It includes 
carbon paper, ribbons, and inks. 


* * * 


1717. COMMANDER AND MERCURY 
DUPLICATORS AND _ SUPPLIES. 
This is another folder on duplicating 
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supplies, coming from the Mercury 
Duplicator Corporation, It also lists the 
various stencil duplicators which are 
available, together with prices. 


* * 


1718. MICROCHEMICAL SERVICES. 
Foster D. Snell, Ine., has expanded its 
microchemical department to offer ad 
ditional research facilities. This little 
bulletin lists the services the company is 
now prepared to offer. 


* 


1719. INCREASING PROFITS WITH 
QUALITY CONTROL. With the num- 
ber of concerns now using quality control 
increasing rapidly, it is worth while for 
many more firms to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of this management tool. ‘This 
16-page bulletin offered by Business Re 
search Corporation gives the essential 
features of quality control, answers many 
pertinent questions, and shows how it 
may be applied to any industrial or com- 
mercial concern. 


* 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


171. Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 

172. Remington Rand Ine., Typewriter 
Div., 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10. 

173. Visible Index Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

174. Milwaukee Road News Bureau, 356 
Unien Station, Chicago. 

175. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4. 

176. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

177. Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission, Topeka, Kansas. 

178. New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission, 
Concord, N. H. 

179. Panther Valley Industrial Commis- 
sion, Lansford, Pa. 

1710. Gerald E. Sims & Associates, 120 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

1711. American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, 614 N. Carpenter St., 
Chicago 22. 

1712. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 

1713. Morton Manufacturing Company, 
5105 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 

1714. W. S. Ponton, Inc., 635 Ave. of 
Americas, New York 11. 

1715. A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 1801 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1. 

1716. Autocopy, Inc., 450 W. Superior 
St., Chicago 10. 

1717. Mercury Duplicator Corp., 2404 E. 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 13. 

1718. Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washing- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

1719. Business Research Corp., 79 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. 





GET MORE 
BRILLIANT RESULTS 


IN COPY AND 
SYSTEMS WORK... 


With 
REX-O-graph 
Fluid Type Duplicator 

SUPPLIES 





Famous for outstanding clarity 
and brilliance, in all types of copy- 
making, REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicator Supplies, designed for 
perfect results on REX-O-graph 
Duplicators, offer the same bene- 
fits on other machines as well. 


You’ll save time and money, for 
instance with the REX-O-graph 
“Two-Part, End-Fold” Master 
Unit. Available on special order 
with your systems form processed 
on Master face and carbon im- 
pression on reverse side, it dupli- 
cates both the form and fill-in at 
the same time. REX-O-graph 
Spirit Carbon, available in three 
types, assures brilliant copies for 
short or long runs. REX-O-graph 
Duplicator Fluid, Master Paper, 
Correction Pencils, Cleansing 
Cream and other supplies are spe- 
cially designed for superior re- 
sults in all types of duplicating. 
Ask your REX-O-graph dealer 
for complete details on Duplica- 
tor Supplies—and REX-O-graph 
Fluid Type Duplicators for every 
type of copy or systems work. 
Or write direct. 





REX-O-graph Model FM 
with Quick-Change Master 
Guide for high produc- 
tion systems work. 


REX-0-craph, Inc. 


3741 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 
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Adapt the methods of 





outstanding leaders 


to solve your own 
executive problems - - 





Discover how to apply the tested, 
basic leadership techniques to all 
types of business situations 
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to all kinds of situations, and which prove themselves 





ind over again. The manual demonstrates these 





ective methods in the four fields of executive leader- 
Business, voluntary associations, government, and 
tary. It illustrates these principles with scores of 
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Just published! 


EXECUTIVE 
THINKING 
AND ACTION 


By FRED DE ARMOND 


Formerly Associate Editor, Nation’s Business 


251 pages, 5',x8, $3.00 


Here, clearly explained and demonstrated, is the rea] 
basis of top-ranking executive leadership. This manual 
gives you the success pointers in each area of business 
lip requiring executive thought and action: Or 
tion, time and energy conservation, getting the 
ueprints for action, following through, teaching 







leade 
gan 
facts 
others, using the proper words, getting along smoothly 
art of self-command, boss 


with others, the 
perts, etc. 


ng the ex 


Read over this partial list of leadership practices 
this manual demonstrates for you: 


@ how to translate tdeas into action 


@ how to decentralized execution 


yrganize for efficient, 


@ how to “make time” for yourself by careful planning 


@ howto apply facts tothe 
solution of problems 


@ how to 
exchange of views 


profit by a free 


@ how to blueprint your 
lan 


plans for action 
® how to combine reason 
and in ct in arriving 





at decisions 


@ how to use the words 
that move men toaction 

@ how to time your action 
to the psychological 
moment 

@ how to keep your own 


ego in tow 


See it 10 days FREE 
Mail Coupon 





prom rm rw nr mmr e ene 4 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 1 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18 I 
Send me DeArmond’s Executive Thinking and 
Action for 10 days’ examination on approval. In | 
10 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) l 
Name 
Address 


City and State 


Company. 


Position. eace AB-1-47 
(For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St.E., Toronto, 1.) 
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NEW BOOKS 





MEN OF THE ERIE. By Edward 
Hungerford. It isn’t often we find, be- 
tween the pages of one book, so much in- 
side stuff on the history, building, suc- 
cesses, failures, plans, methods, and de- 
velopment of one company. But here it 
is, the story of a great railroad from its 
earliest fumbling steps, to its present 
commanding position as a road which 
serves a rich territory between the Hud- 
son River and Lake Michigan. Many men 
have perhaps wondered why it is that the 
Erie, serving a rich territory, has always 
been known as a poor road—by poor we 
mean, poverty-stricken. The hook explains 
explaining, reveals 
errors ever 


everything; and in 
some of the 
made in the development of any great 
property. Edward Hungerford, the au- 
thor, was once employed by the Erie. 
Later he was an officer of the great New 
York Central. He is without a doubt the 
foremost writing authority on railroads 
in America today and he brings his in- 
credible store of knowledge of railroading 
to bear on every paragraph of this book. 

It may be fair to ask why we are re- 
viewing a railroad history in the pages 
of a magazine most of whose subscribers 
are manufacturers, wholesalers, insurance 
executives, and men in similar activities. 
The reason is that this book, more than 
almost any other book we have read 
recently, the many hazards in 
building a large enterprise, the possibility 
of serious error, the great scarcity of 
capable, skilled executives, and the high 
cost of what might be called, management 
by whim and prejudice. The Erie had 
management men who involved the road 
in tremendous expenditures which seem 
doomed to fail, and which did fail. The 
road had men who insisted upon use of 
old equipment until it far more 
costly than buying new equipment. The 
road had men who seemed intent upon 
wrecking it. At time the manage- 
ment got rid of a president by suggesting 
to him that his resignation would put up 
the price of Erie stock several points and 
that he could make a fortune by buying 
a huge block of Erie stock, then resign- 
ing, and taking the profits on the rise in 
stock prices which resulted from news 
of his resignation. He acted upon the 
advice, bought the stock, resigned, then 
sold the stock later at a handsome profit. 

The book tells of the several times in 
which E. H. Harriman came to the rescue 
of the Erie, and of one occasion where 
the House of Morgan sold to the Erie a 
weak railroad on representations which 
proved to be utterly false. Morgan had 
been misinformed. When told the facts, 
Morgan refunded the money Erie paid 
for the small railroad. As fascinating 


most colossal 


shows 


was 


one 


reading this book beats detective or mys- 
tery fiction, in our opinion. As informa- 
tive, helpful business reading, it is also 
tops. Random House, New York. 
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DARTNELL REPORT 


No. 542 





Accepted Standards of 
Working Conditions 
For Office Employees 


Would you like to check your 


lunch and rest periods, 


office hours, 


vacation policies, 


and other working conditions in your office 


against other offices? 


The new Dartnell Report No. 


542 just off 


the press makes available a complete pic- 


ture 


employees in a number 


of the working conditions of office 
of selected com- 


panies. You can use this Report both to 


check your own policies and 


as a source 


of suggestions for possible future improve- 
ments of working conditions in your office. 


It covers everything 


hours, lunch and rest 


periods, vacation policies, insurance, loans 
to office help, office parties, Saturday work, 


promotions and 
scriptions, and job 
Here are some of the features 


THIS REPORT CONTAINS: 


Charts showing 
working hours office 
employees prefer 


and 


Survey of lunch Method 


salary reviews, 


Minimum 
working 
set by office unions 


job de- 


evaluation methods. 


salaries 
rules 


for setting 


hours, rest periods, up office worker job 
overtime pay plans evaluation plan, 
: 4 forms used, rating 
Vacation policies for charts, ete. 
office workers 
Policies on making 


Life. health, hos- 
pital, and other in- 
surance plans used 


ployees, 


Office job deserip- Policies 
tions as determined parties, 
by NLR farewell 
80 typewritten pages — 
8% by 11 inches—with 
exhibits and index. Com- $ 
plete in loose-leaf, dur- 
able, leatherette binder. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately on 10 days’ approval your 
542—“WORKING 
Bill company 


Report No. 
TIONS IN 222 
$7.50. 


OFFICES.” 


Individual 


Position... 


loans to 


office em- 
recreation, 


and welfare. 


on office 
birthdays, 
gifts, ete. 


PRICE 


7.50 
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State... 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 

















Are Your Guide Tabs 
ne = 







Unbreakable spring jaws 

‘lamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Topsstraight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, orsent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free 

Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 

Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 601, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 

















APTITUDE ses rrwe 
Installations for evaluati 
SALES, OFFICE, MAN aman 
PERSONNEL 
RICHARD S. SOLOMON, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist 
809 Callahan Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 

















Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s Appiication Bianx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 


features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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ES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


32,500—825,000 
This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bide. 


3uffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—385,000—325,000 CALIBER 


Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
better positions met via our individual pro- 
cedures. Strict confidence assured. Details on 
request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
AND RESEARCH SERVICE, 572 Land Bank 
Suilding, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder 
TION INCORPORATED, 
Montreal, Canada. 


free. PROTEC- 
Confederation Bldg., 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. &th St., St. Mo. 


Louis, 





Posteard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Give 


Send for sammathic today 


KUPFER PRINTING 


Jefferson St. 


COMPANY 


501 S. Chicago 7, Ilinois 





Microfilming 





RECORDS ACCUMULATION? 
convert that Non-Productive 
ductive Space. Reasonable 
TRIAL MICROFILMING, 847 
Maywood, New Jersey. 


Microfilm and 
space into Pro- 
prices. INDUS- 
Wyoming Ave., 





Send for Your Copy Teday! 


THE 46-PAGE DARTNELL CATALOG OF 
BUSINESS BOOKS, SERVICES, FILMS 


Need a film for training salesmen? Want 


authentic working information on preparing 


an employee manual? Interested in checking 


your salesmen’s auto expense allowances 


against latest practices? The Dartnell Cata- 


log will show you where to get this informa- 


and much more. It contains a complete 


of Dartnell 


tion 


list services, books, reports, and 


sound-slidefilms. Write 
free of charge. 


employee training for a 


copy today—it’s available, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Chicago 40, 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Illinois 








LOOKING ANEAD ... 





S THE figures on last year’s operations 

come in, many all-time highs are evident: 
National income at the top; profits more than 
ample to take care of dividends; full employ- 
ment; production better than average in spite 
of strikes. Yes, it was a good year—perhaps 
the best vear of all for most businessmen. And 
there is every reason to believe 1947 will be 
another like it—not quite as good but still good 
measured by prewar standards. Yet there is 
one rather ugly bug in the cream jug: This 
business boom we are experiencing is based on 
wartime credit expansion. Most of the muni- 
tions, the ships, and the planes bought with this 
credit are now junk. Only the debt remains. 
That is what Herbert Hoover meant when he 
said the war impoverished the country. One of 
these days the bill will be presented for pay- 
ment. So as we begin another boom year, a 
year which in some respects should be even 
more satisfactory than 1946, let’s not kid our- 
selves as we did after the last war. Let’s go slow 
on excessive plant expansion. Let’s not permit 
fixed expenses to climb too high and, above all, 
avoid saddling the business with fixed maturi- 
ties in the form of bank loans, mortgages, and 
what have you. 1947 will be a good year to go 
after business. It will also be a good year to do 
some financial house cleaning. Next year the 
‘asy-money boat may have left the dock. 


Sales Quotas 


Zooming prices and stale statistics make 
most sales quotas rather useless. Sales man- 
agers found this out the hard way in 1946 which 
explains why they are setting 1947 quotas on a 
unit rather than a dollar basis. During the war 
the use of quotas fell by the wayside, but this 
vear they are being dusted off and put back 
into service. It would not be surprising if, be- 
fore the year is over, many sales executives 
who have side-stepped anything resembling 
a sales contest will be using them again. Say 
what you will, a well-planned sales contest is 
just about the best device known in selling for 
beating a summer slump. But let’s hope the 
crop of sales contests now in the making will 
be educational as well as inspirational. Sales- 
men are in no mood for the up-and-at-’em type 
of contest which had its day during the de- 
pression. But there is the same need for getting 
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salesmen up on their toes and doing a better 
selling job. Too many salesmen have developed 
bad work habits. Others are in the money, and 
don’t care whether school keeps or not. An 
amazingly large minority has grown just plain 
lazy. The right kind of contest can do much to 
correct bad work habits and, what is more im- 
portant, keep salesmen on the beam after the 
contest is over. Much criticism of sales contests 
prior to the war should have been leveled at the 
way the contest was planned and promoted, 
rather than at the contest as a sales tool. The 
idea of friendly competition among salesmen 
is just as sound today as it was when first used 
by John H. Patterson in 1893. 


Fuzzy Laws 
When Justice Hugo L. Black asked NLRB 


Attorney Gerald P. Van Arkel, in the recent 
Supreme Court hearing on the Packard case, 
whether the Wagner Act might not include 
corporation presidents as well as foremen, Van 
Arkel replied: “There is no escaping that in- 
terpretation.” And even as this case was being 
heard in Washington, a lower court in Michi- 
gan was “interpreting” what constituted “work- 
ing”’ time in the $5,000,000,000 portal-to-portal 
pay argument. It is a sad state of affairs when 
laws designed to improve industrial relations 
have to be “interpreted” by the courts before 
anyone can say for sure what they mean. Yet 
the Wagner Act failed to define an employee; 
the Wages and Hours Act failed to define 
working time. For that loose writing of two 
basic labor laws the country is now paying 
through the nose. No one knows how far-reach- 
ing the portal-to-portal pay issue may become. 
The claims have already set up enormous lia- 
bilities which preclude many employers from 
entering into wage negotiations. Let us hope, 
when the new Congress undertakes the very 
necessary job of rewriting these catch-all laws, 
it will do a more workmanlike job. At least the 
new laws should define the basic factors with 
which the laws deal. Fuzzy lawmaking may be 
smart politics; but sooner or later the results 
have a way of getting tangled up with the pub- 
lic interest and backfiring on the groups they 
were designed to help. That seems to be exactly 
what is happening to both the Wagner Act and 
the Wages and Hours Act.—J. C. A. 
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